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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
CONVICT COLONIES—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Settlers and Convicts ; or, Recollections of Sixteen 
Years’ Labour in the Australian Backwoods. 
By an Emigrant Mechanic. Knight’s Monthly 

Volumes, XII. XIII. London, C. Cox.* 


Tus work is published anonymously; and to 
avoid, a8 is said, giving unnecessary pain or 
offence, even dates, and in most cases the names 
of places, are withheld. It has thus no external 
proof of authenticity ; but to any one acquainted 
with what New South Wales was some yeirs 
ago, it requires none. We do not feel assured, 
indeed, that every incident here narrated hap- 
pened to the individual narrator as laid down— 
this may, or may not be. But that similar inci- 
dents occurred daily, while yet the curse of con- 
victism was on the land, there can be no manner 
of doubt, and the only wonder would be if they 
had not. 

Our readers, at the same time, must not sup- 
pose from these observations that the picture is 
all black. One of our “daily’’ contemporaries 
seeins to have fallen into this error ; and having 
stunbled, perhaps unfortunately, or concluded 
somewhat hastily, that where convicts are, there 
necessarily incessant turmoil must be, he has 
gravely assured his readers that in this book 
they will see that neither life nor property are 
safe in New South Wales out of Sydney. This 
is purely ridiculous. What is seen in truth is 
quite the reverse. Except on an occasional 
visit, the author, as his title intimates, was never 
in Sydney at all; yet, amidst all the drawbacks 
incidental to the state of society, his life was not 
threatened, even bushrangers were civil to him, 
remotely-placed prisoners: comforted and aided 
him on all occasions, he had one little splore 
with Aborigines, and tells of some others, but ‘a 
friendly tribe relieved him when in considerable 
difficulty and distress, his property accumulated, 
he married a good wife, carried on a profitable 
inland retail trade, yielding him large profits 
with apparently little risk or ditliculty, lived a 
‘prosperous gentleman” while there, and when 
he returned to recruit his: health, and “make 
his book,” left his concerns in the hands of two 
hopeful sons. Life and property in danger! 
We wish that the one were as easy, and the other 
as accumulative in old England, as they are here 
cpresented to be in New South Wales. It 

vould be the better for many, and not the poorest 

ther, now resident among us. 

The book is then a good book, at an extraor- 
tinarily low price, giving an extraordinary num- 
ber of useful and tea pictures of the vicissi- 
des of a Bush life. Far from being calculated. 
nour Opinion, as has been alleged, to deter in- 

nding emigrants from proe g to Australia, 
tseems on the contrary very likely to allure many 
bf ‘the best, the hardiest and most enterprising, 

ose who are willing to labour, provided only 
hat they can obtain certain employment and an 
dequate return for it; and those who are not, 
¢ would strongly recommend to stay at home 
together, If they will cumber the ground, 
: rd had better do it within reach of the Unions, 
md other appliances, which a dense state of 


Par 
By the latest accounts we perceive that Government 


F se the schemie for colonizing Nor:h Aus- 
a following hong review of the Voyage of H.M.S, Fly 
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society, as chiefly growing such plants, provides 
also to sustain them. The cauée of healthy emi- 
gration is betrayed by representing it to conduct 
at once to ease and enjoyment. It really con- 
ducts to something much better, to a manhood 
of steady, consistent, strenuous effort, glorying in 
overcoming the difficulties opposed to it, with an 
old age, the comforts of which are at once sweet- 
ened and — by the feeling that they have 
been worthily earned; and will descend to child- 
ren, likewise trained to act, as occasion may offer. 

# coneluding chapter, entitled “ Remarks at 
Large,” is also otherwise valuable. In this the 
author discusses the chief topics of New South 
Wales’ interests, the land Pos police regulations, 
the Hired Servants’ Act, the management of von- 
victs and Aborigines. Always. shrewd, on most 
of those points he mey.be considered also to speak 
the sentiments of the class to which he belongs. 
He recommends strongly that greater facilities 
be given, than now exist, for the purchase of 
small blocks of land from Government. He 
alleges that were this effected, much money now 
expended in debauchery by the lower class of 
labourers and artizans wouid be so invested ; and 
he states ‘as a fact, that wherever small pro- 
prietors are settled, the Aborigines are more 
kindly treated, and more domesticated and em- 
ployed, than where only large holders are located, 
who being able to command white labour, 
feel the natives to be only an encumbrance. He 
desiderates more protection for the free emigrant 
labourers against the chance of being taken up 
in the Bush as convicts illegally at large. He 
protests against abuses under the Hired Servants’ 
Act, under the provisions of which he states that 
even a clergyman was once taken up for hastily 
resigning a public situation. He speaks of the 
success of Captain Maconochie’s plans on Nor- 
folk Island, laments their suspension, and urges 
their resumption. And while his feelings are 
obviously kindly towards the Aborigines, he 
censures at once the system of protectorships, 
and the spirit in which it has been administered. 
He maintains that the strong hand should be 
with the civilized, not the uncivilized people ; 
and that for the ultimate protection of the natives 
themselves, they should not be subjected to the 
temptation of fancying themselves stronger than 
the whites, their next neighbours. 

To the thoughtful reader, other subjects of 
reflection will occur in these volumes. A singu- 
lariy interesting anecdote is given in the first 
part. A poor girl who had been seduced by 
Lord , (we wish we knew the miscreant’s 
name) and afterwards deserted, lived for a time 
on the wreck of her charms in Sydney; but, 
falling into incurable consumption, was at length 
maittained by her sisters in frailty, ‘that she 
might not die in her sin!”” How beautiful is 
human nature, and, -perhaps, especially female 
nature, even in its ruins! Our author insisted 
on aiding the good work. At length she died; 
the story is an old one. He was unable in their 
relative positions to attend her to her lonely grave 
among the “sand-hills;’’ but he aitterwards 
visited the spot, and in brief and manly phrase, 
for he is no word-spinner, expresses sentiments 
on the occasion with which the right-minded 
must deeply sympathize. 

“ A ministering angel shall she be, 
«Whilst ——— lies howling,” 


The scene opens: in @ sort of low, gambling 





hell, called the Sheer Hulk, an old grog shop, on 
the rocks near Sydney, and kept a a convict, 
free from service. 

“The noise of the carousal we began to hear 
when we were within about a hundred yards of 
the Sheer Hulk might fairly have led to the 
belief that there was nothing there to be con- 
cealed from the police, particularly as one old 
constable in his blue coat and red collar stood, 
baton under arm, at the corner of Frazer’s Lane 
listening to it in all the appearance of serene 
reflectiveness Full a score of voices were sing- 
ing, each its own song in its own tune and its own 
time. Now there was a bellowing volley of 
men’s voices, then sounds such as the voices of 
women can make only from the stimulus of intoxi- 
cating drink. It was a perfect frenzy of drunken 
vociferation. From the lofty terraced ledge of 
rock along which we walked we could see the 
dark blue waters of the harbour, all life, as a 
strong tide came flooding, dancing, glittering in, 
under the beams of the full moon. At times in 
Australia the moun may be seen to look perfectly 
globular to the naked eye, and so it was to-night. 
Notwo things ever were in greater contrast than 
thesounds withinand the scene without. Mycom- 
panions were less curious in such contrasts than 
myself, I suppose; for while I was standing 
with my back to the door, half-determined not 
to go in, the preliminary of ‘ giving the office’ 
(token) had been gone through; we had been 
scrutinized through the slightly open door, and 
my companions being recognized as ‘ old hands,” 
it was thrown open, and without further ado, in 
we went. Slap went to the door, and down went 
the heavy bar; and there we stood in an atmo- 
sphere of tobacco-smoke within a large, low, 
dilapidated, half-lit room, with benches affixed 
to the walls all round, except where there was a 
door or chimney ; in front of these bench: s were 
long, narrow, greasy, dark tables covered with 
glasses and pipes; aud on the outside of these 
again, rude wooden forms. In the farthest 
corner sat old Dennis M‘Carthy in his old red 
soldier’s jacket and one-eyed spectacles, 
Industriously,as if he had had to live some three 
score years to come, this singular old man used 
to mend shoes all day long, and as industriously 
employ his evenings and his nights at his favour- 
ite game of ‘all fours.’ As my curiosity led 
me to acquaint myself more particularly with 
the habits of this strange and lawless class on the 
rocks, it became to me a perfectly unresolvable 
problem whether Dennis M‘Carthy ever slept. 
Along with him were several of the noted 
Sydney gamblers; men who one day had a 
couple ot hundred pounds and the next no din- 
ner, and who not very long afterwards were 
transpurted under a colonial sentence ‘to the 
nor’ard’—settlements additionally punitive, to 
the north of Sydney. All these, except old 
Dennis, were at this very time prisoners of the 
Crown, but got out of barracks by ‘tipping’ 
(bribing) the watchinan and constables. This 
night their ‘job’ was easing a couple of sailors of 
the proceeds of a sew ling voyage. Dennis was not 
playing a hand himself, but he was playimfig 
both the sai:ors’ hands for them: he was seated, 
more unsuspected than mnocent, where he could 
give his ‘ pals’ the ‘office’ what cards the sailors 
held; both ef whom were so much in liquor as not 
to have the slightest notion of what was guing on, 
Before the morning light began to show through 
theshutters ahout £40 hdd changed hands, ~ 
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“The remainder of the company was broken 
into larger or smaller groups, from one or other 
of which every few minutes came the shout of 
‘ Another half-pint here ;’ which was no sooner 
delivered than it was dealt out into wine glasses 
and drunk neat. Our little party, whose en- 
trance neither attracted the attention nor dis- 
turbed the current of carousal of the general 
body for a second, was speedily supplied with 
some cold meat and bread, of vnich we were 
glad enough, 

‘‘The reader will, I doubt not, permit the 
introduction here of a little episode, or I should 
rather say of its beginning. It has reference to 
a subject which Z have all my life since this time 
felt that I should like to say half a dozen words 
about to the community at large. The topic is 
generally, perhaps, a difficult and delicate one; 
but in the present case its events were of far 
too painful and melancholy a character to be 
deemed offensive. When our meal wasover, I,who 
had no inclination to join in the frightful doses 
of raw spirit which those who came in with me 
were swallowing, fell into conversation with a 
young woman who was sitting beside me. She 
was quite sober, and on my coming in had made 
room for me beside her, by an act of natural 
and unobtrusive courtesy; and when several 
times I offered her the glass during supper, merely 
sipped and put it down. She wassallow and 
thin, and coughed almost incessantly. She told 
me she was given over by the doctor; and when 
I asked her how she could think of coming to 
such a place under such circumstances, she said 
she knew it was not right, but she could not 
sleep of a night, and wanted company: when 
‘her sister’ (so they usually speak in the 
sisterhood of sorrow) came here, she came too; 
her breath was very bad, and she was afraid 
some night or other she should die while she 
was alone. She was a native of London; and 
had been here nearly seven years, but should not 
be here much longer. How long had I been 
here? Was not I a Towny too?—‘ An emigrant: 
here about twelve months, and a Londoner.’ 
Indeed. Where was I working? ‘Come to 
Sydney with a load of cedar from the Islands.’ 
Did I mean to stay in Sydney? I must mind 
what I drank in that house, for old George was 
always hocusing some poor lagger (sailor) or 
another, and leaving him without a feather to fly 
with when he waked in the morning. 
attention became wholly abstracted from the 
fierce tiot around; I heard nothing but the 
broken voice that was answering my questions ; 
I saw nothing but my own mental visions of the 
woes it told, till some one threw open the 
window-shutters and said it was sunrise. 

‘‘ Sunrise seemed the signal for a general dis- 
solution of the assemblage. , The sailors went 
- to their ships, the convicts sneaked off to their 

gangs; and the wretched half-frantie women 
that had completed the groups, staggered away 
to any doghole where they could find a tempo- 
rary lurking-place to sleep off the effects of the 
drink. When old D— and his partner found 
that I had come up from the Islands with a 
quantity of plank for sale, nothing was too good 
for me. Among other attentions was that of 
installing me into their own sleeping-room till 
the town was up; but here, as I was fully con- 
vinced I was only brought in to be robbed, I 
took care not to sleep at all. I had not indeed 
much cash about me to lose, and I might have 
recollected that they were sure not to try for 
such a paltry stake as that, but wait till I sold 
the cedar, But that not occurring to me at the 
time, I contented myself with a mere rest on 
the bed ; and after a couple of hours went down 
to the wharf. * * * * * 
“Having nothing to. do, I often strolled up 
there; and whenever I happened to meet with 


she was generally, if out at all, sitting in the 
shade somewhere about that spot. 
eo drink anything but tea, so I used to make 
old 

able and admirable religious instinct had led her 
companions of her own sex to insist on her living 
at their charge for some time before. 
might not be great, but still it was human nature 
standing forward in its heroism between its kind 
and the enemy. 
should not die in her sin.’ 
beautiful. 
plenty of money, and strength and right to earn 
more; but these outcasts, whose earnings were 
a crime, and whom men trampled upon as the 
worthless ones of the earth, were steady in their 
reckless kindness, never forgetful, and often 
giving half of all thev possessed beyond mere 
clothing, to her, who would not be long able to 
give even the simple remuneration of her thanks. 
At last I insisted on her taking a rupee or a dol- 
lar from me every few days. 
at length, without my seeing her. I made no in- 
quiries, ex: 
fourth or fifth afternoon her particularassociate met 
me, and asked me to go with her to ‘her sister,’ 
for she was very ill. 
of the worst parts of the Rocks, and then up the 
steps of an old house, with the window-shutters 
nailed up, and a shattered door without fasten- 
ing. 
aoe <P but the boards were all torn off, 
probably to burn. 
another, through the front and back rooms, 
which were both in the same condition, we went 
into a little weather-boarded shed, not much 
bigger than a large chest of-drawers, built up to 
the back of the house for a sort of wash-house. 
Here the two occupied one small bed on the bare 


because they were too poor to pay their rent re- 


She would 


A remark- 





provide us with some. 
The cost 


Their expression was, ‘She 
I thought it very 
It had not occurred to me, who had 


Some days passed, 


pecting every day tomeether. But the 


She conducted me to one 


The joists were still ranged along the 


Stepping from one joist to 


ground, They had some time before been turned 
out of doors to make room for a better lodger, 


gularly ; and the sad impulse of necessity had 
conducted them to this empty house, where the 
bare joists preventing their using the rooms, and 
the staircase being too broken to go up and down 
at night, they had taken possession of the shed. 
It had an earthen floor, and the sun being on 
that side all the middle of the day, the heat beat 
through the low roof of wood, only half an inch 
or so thick, with an intolerable force. What a 
feat for man to triumph in—to have brought 
simple confiding woman to such a doom as this! 
The poor sufferer was too hoarse to speak, or 
rather could make no sound. She had caught 
the influenza, which was then about, and is the 
only fatal epidemic of the colony. Added to 
her previous complaint, it had made_perfect 
havoc of her little remaining strength. Her eye 
was lustrous and wild, her face clammy all .over 
with the heat, ane her breathing one protracted 
struggle. Ifmy Lord , who took her from 
her father and mother and brothers ten years 
ago, at sixteen years of age, could have looked 
from amidst his luxury into this shed, he must 
have hated his mocking escutcheon. AsI could 
not understand what she was trying to say, I 
went out and got a pencil and paper, for she had 
had a first-rate education. An old Italian, who 
had been a prisoner, but was now boating on the 
river, told me she understood his language as 
well as he did himself, and ‘ talked it like a lady.’ 
She must also have had a good knowledge of 
music, for she knew the names of almgst all the 
pieces played by the military band. She wrote 
on the paper that she should like to have a doc- 
tor, that she thought she should get better, and 
would I come and see her everyday? From the 
instant I went in, as soon as I saw the piece of 
buttered bread that lay untouched beside her, 
quite crisped with the heat, and the, butter 
melted right through it, I had quite settled that 
point, Isaidthat I would fetch a doctor directly, 





street, D ens the Tanks, to Dr. Bland’s—the first 
medic 

at his own door. 
the case, that good man turned and went with 
me at once. After seeing Jane, he told me there 
was no hope of her living more than six or seven 
weeks, and he urged her being sent up to the 
hospital. But this she would not hear of. She 
informed me that she had once been a patient 
there, but was so terrified by seeing the scarcely 
dead dragged off their bede whilst yet warm 
and, covered with some scant rag, borne off to 
the cold and solitary dead-house, that she had 
come out half cured, and would sooner die than 
go there again. 
ought to have been the first. 
took a large first-floor room that looked down on 
the water, for her, a nice, cool, shady place, on 
the side of the house not exposed to the mid-day 
sun; and as soon as it grew a little cool, we re- 
moved her, the companion of her poverty, who 
had given her half her narrow bed, going with 
her as volunteer nurse. 
moon got up, I had the happiest, and yet the 
saddest, walk I have ever had in my life. Its 
sensations remain to this hour. F had left her 
in a quiet house, nursed tenderly, medicated 
wisely, fanned by the sweet sea-breeze, and, 
more than all the rest, confiding in, depending 
on, me. 
be but for a few days. 


practitioner in the colony. I met him 
Like himself, when I described 


The next thought was what 
I went out and 


That night, when the 


But this was the endof all, that it wasto 
So thinking and feeling, I 
rambled on to near Paramatta and back before 


morning. Atthis distance of time it seems to 


me very strange ; but I felt then as if I had never 
been in such perfect tranquil enjoyment of all 
the highest faculties of my being. Perhaps it 
was so, Perhaps this first downright outburst 
of my soul sent me thenceforth thinking, and 
feeling, and knowing, and willing, and enjoying, 
and daring, and gaining, and desiring, as I never 
had done before. Forgetfulness of self is surely 
the gate into the divine places of the universe; 
and thus this night, for a little while, I was 
allowed to walk with God. 
“Tn about ten days the influenza, which Jane 
had been labouring under, was subdued; but 
she was very weak. She however did get w, 
and for some days walked about; but her weil- 
ness became greater, and she again took to he 
bed. She rose uo more. I sat up with her the 
chief part of the nights myself. Oh! how teni- 
ing the dying makes us love them! Dunng 
these hours, I read to her nearly the whole of 
the ‘l'estament, of which she became more and 
more fond. About a week before she died, she 
gave me directions to take from her pocket a 
acket of letters, which, as soon as she was dead, 
yee to sink in the middle of the harbour. I 
could have been better pleased than with my 
commission ; I imagined they were the letters of 
her destroyer, and I abhorred their contact. 
Sitting the same night in the old arm-chair by 
the bed-head reading as usual, I fell asleep about 
two or three o’clock in the morning. When! 
awoke it was broad daylight. My right hand 
had fallen over on to the pillow ; she had clasped 
it in both hers, pressed it to her lips, and fallen 
asleep. Tear spots were still damp upon the 
pillow. A few days after this she died. 1 did 
not see her die, but. they said it was the met 
change of a minute—a gentle wandering of 
thought into bewilderment—bewilderment be- 
coming unconsciousness—unconsciousness set: 
tling into death. Y 
«Just outside Sydney, south, there is 4 large 
uneven tract of sand, the Sand Hills. Evary- 
body in New South Wales knows the import i 
the phrase the Sand Hills, It is one of the st 
trophy-yards of death—one of the stillest—0e 
of the saddest. Here in a cloudy winter day, , 
chiller and more wail-like breeze goes pg 
along each little knoll that breasts up along 
barren hollow ; and here, too, in the summer 








J ane, ie poor invalid I have mentioned, I went 
into the Sheer Hulk and sat down with her ; for 


O# I went down the Récks, across George- 


prime, the sand, gathering the solar heat, glows 
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ain into the descending beams, inten- 
— ym till it is Seictaeds endl blindness, 
and something near suffocation to stand still 
anywhere within the dread precinct. If the 
world were searched from end to end, nowhere 
could you find such another volume of unutter- 
able woe as is bound up in this little spot. In 
onder corner lie the Jews, in this the Protes- 
tants; here the Presbyterian, there the Catholic : 
but aid wanderers, far from home and kin, Take 
any group of those masses and analyze it. What 
elements !—Misfortunes wonderful—incredible 
delusions—puresuffering—and direst criminality. 
Tosuch a home they carried the woe-begone crea- 
ture whose truest friend had met her all too late. 
Icould not properly follow her to the grave, but 
some of her own sort did; and when all was 
over, and the town still, I went out alone and 
id my last melancholy tribute to her remains. 
“T have often thought I should like to ask the 
better portion of society, especially the female 
sex, whether they ever considered the frightful 
retribution that attends their neglect of this 
miserable classof women. The betrayed, driven 
from society, has become the betrayer, from the 
sheer necessities of hunger and thirst, weariness 
andcold. ‘In the twilight, in the evening, in 
the silent and dark night, she licth in wait at 
every corner.” Man’s very immunities are his 
snare; no necessary exposure follows his trans- 
sion. And thousands—tens of thousands— 
hundreds of thousands, from the grey-beard to 
the stripling, follow the steps of ‘the strange 
woman’ to her ‘chamber of death.’ Night and 
solitariness and the interests of the class are a 
triple cloak of concealment. No one warns the 
mother where the son has been; no one hints to 
the sister the first downward steps of a beloved 
brother ; no one solves the dark enigma of un- 
requited affection to the wonderstruck ear of the 
wife. The mighty mischief ramifies through all 
society. The fountains of a nation’s life are en- 
venomed; and pyre and spotless as are the 
mothers, the poison ofa fiery taint is, im the blood 
of the children, from age to age renewed. All 
undetected does the deadliest monster that ranks 
among our foes pursue his fatal ravages. Con- 
science yo Fe conscience of one half the race 
—is the only volume of his statistics. For all 
this there is but a single remedy. You can add 
nothing to it; you can take nothing from it. 
—Women! extirpate this foe-class by your love. 
And it must be your love—your own love. Man’s 
will not do. He only sinks himself in his at- 
tempt to save. Every section of society has its 
own philanthropic function. Here is yours. 
Shall it alone remain undone }—undone to your 
own undoing ? 
We must reserve a farther portion, of a differ- 
ent nature, for our conclusion next Saturday. 








THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. Fly, 
commanded by Capt. Blackwood, R.N., &c. ° By 
J. Beete Jukes, M.A., F.G.S., Naturalist to 
the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo. T. and W. Boone. 


TuE vast stores of science of every description, 
and of every kind of information interesting to 
the human mind, which have been gathered for 
the public during the last quarter of a century 
our brave and intelligent sailors and their 
brave and intelligent associates, must, on the 
Most cursory retrospect, be viewed with admi- 
— and eee No wage tions, no details, 
upees an adequate idea of the dangers the 
i earlessly encountered, the toils they i 


y borne, and the F appa they have 


atiently endured, Whether contending with 
ye; bed ice and hungering for a sufficiency 
of food, or burning beneath the fatal scorching 
~tican suns, and sinking like’ shadows in 
Pestilential climes ; or daring hidden rocks in 





intricate navigation by sea, and treacherous sa- 
vages by land—there do we see the British sea- 
man, composed, steady, observant, skilful, bold, 
heroic, merciful. To witness the boundaries of 
science extended by the same means which mi- 
nister to the extension of national dominion and 
greatness, is a proud thought for Britons ; and 
justly may we boast of names which have be- 
come immortal in these expeditions, during the 
shor; period to which we have referred, of five- 
and-twenty years. Among these, though not of 
the most eminent, Capt. Blackwood’s deserves 
a high place ; for though he had neither Arctic 
nor Antarctic perils to surmount, nor African 
malaria to endure, the survey of unknown Eastern 
reefs in current and storm, and the risk of native 
hostilities, presented enow of dangers, fatigue, 
and sufferings to entitle him to the rank we have 
ventured to assign. ‘The narrative of his long 
labours he has confided to Mr. Jukes, already 
favourably known to literature by his Excursions 
in Newfoundland, and, in our judgment, he has 
well acquitted himself of the task. A great 
deal was seen, and Geography, Topography, Ge- 
ology, Natural History, Ethnology, Philology, 
and Commerce may all be beuefited by the work 
now before us. From Sandy Cape, on the N.E. 
coast of Australia to the Strait of Malacca,— 
through Torres Strait into the Indian Archi- 
pelago,—islands previously unvisited or unde- 
scribed—New Guinea, Timor, Java, pass jin re- 
view. ‘This voyage connects itself with the pre- 
vious one of the Beagle, Captain. Stokes; with 
Captain King; and partially, with the later ex- 
peditions of Captain Keppel and Mr. Brooke (as 
well as with Australian explorations); and it 
will, in its turn, be followed by the expedition 
under Captain Stanley, son of the Bishop of 
Norwich, who, only the other day, sailed in the 
Rattlesnake to carry on and complete the survey, 
so essential to be made for the safety of naviga- 
tion, in Torres Strait and the adjacent seas. 
But besides the important scientific features in 
this publication, the general reader will probably 
be more taken with the accounts of intercourse 
with the various tribes who inhabit these various 
shores; different in kind, manners, habits, and 
feelings towards intruders. 

‘* We remained” says the author, “‘ three days 
at Evans’ Bay completing our water, where we 
found a party of five Australians. These men 
were very quiet and friendly, but contrasted 
most unfavourably forthemselves with our friends 
the Erroobians. It was now indeed for the first 
time that I became fully aware of the great 
difference between the two races, which is both 
a physical and mental one. These five men had 
the spare, thin-legged, lanky build of all the 
Australian people. Their colour was of a more 
sooty black than the islanders, who are of a red- 
dish or yellowish brown. The hair of these 
Australians, however, was like that of the Eu- 
ropean race, equally diffused, rather fine, and 
either straight, or commonly waving in broad 
open curls. Among the islanders the hair in- 
variably grows in tufts or pencils. On the limbs 
and body these tufts are a little separated from 
each other, the skin around them being devoid 
of hair, but on the head the tufts appear to grow 
close together, and are only apparent by each 
twisting itself into a lock, which, when long, 
becomes a narrow pipe-like ringlet. When short, 
the hair of the head looks frizzled, but it is not 
so woolly as that of the negro. The hainof the 
head, however, is not so decisive a characteristic 
as that of the body, because its aspect often 
depends on the fashion of wearing and dressing 
it. In any observations, therefore, upon these 
people, the short hair of the chest and limbs 
should be remarked rather than that of the head. 
If the people belong to the genuine frizzle-haired 
or Papuan race, the skin will have a slightly 
woolly aspect. These Australians at Cape York 
were much more strongly scarred than is usual 





with the islanders, several had the mark on.the 
shoulder, but instead of a mere mark it stood 
out in high relief, and they had other strong 
scars on the breast, back, and abdomen. 

‘In their intellectual qualities and dispositions 
they were still farther removed fromthe islanders, 
and much below those of Murray and Darnley 
Islands. Houseless and homeless, without gar- 
dens, or any kind of cultivation, destitute of the 
cocoa-nut, the bamboo, the plantain, and the 
yam, as of almost all useful vegetables, they pass 
their lives either in the search for food, or in 
listless indolence. Instead of associating with 
ts on something like terms of equality, bartering 
with us, teaching us their words, and learning 
some of ours, laughing, joking, and engaging in 
sports, like our Erroobian friends, these Austra- 
lian; sat listlessly looking on, standing where 
we told them, fetching anything or doing any- 
thing we ordered them, with great docility in- 
deed, but with complete want of interest and 
curiosity. In our endeavours to get words from 
them they merely repeated our sounds or imita- 
ted our gestures. When they spoke it was diffi- 
cult to catch the sound, so different was their 
speech from the clear open enunciation of the 
Erroobians. With the latter we often ate, as they 
were perfectly clean; but these Australians, on 
our shooting a kite or two, instantly seized them, 
plucked off some of the feathers, and then warm- 
ing the body a little at the fire, tore it open and 
ate it up, entrails and all. These Australians at 
Cape York precisely resembled those of the rest 
of the continent, as I have myself seen them, 
and as they have been described by other voy- 
agers. The Torres Strait Islanders, on the con- 
trary, evidently belong to the great/Papuan race, 
which extends from ‘Timor and the adjacent 
islands through New Guinea, New Ireland, and 
New Caledonia, to the Feejee Islands. 

‘It is singular enough, that in Torres Strait, 
the line of demarcation should be almost equally 
strong and precise between two kinds of vegeta~- 
tion, and two groups of the lower order of animals, 
as between two varieties of the human race. The 
dull and sombre vegetation of Australia spreads 
all over Cape York and the immediately adjacent 
islands. Wide forests of large, but ragged- 
stemmed gum-trees, with their almost leafless 
and quite shadeless branches, constitute the 
characteristic of this vegetation. Here and there 
are gullies, with jungles of more umbrageous 
foliage, and some palms, but the mass of the 
woods are arid, hot, and dusty, the leaves not 
only small, but dry and brittle, and the marks 
of Rienawk fires everywhere apparent in calcined 
rocks and blackened stems and fallen trunks. 
On the islands of the northern side of Torres 
Strait, not a gum-tree is to be seen, the woods 
are close, lofty, and afford the deepest and most 
refreshing shade, often matted into impenetrable 
thickets, by creepers and undergrowth, but 
adorned with varied foliage, with the cocoa-nut, 
the plantain, the bamboo, and other plants, not 
only beautiful, but useful to man. On the New 
Guinea coast the vegetation is of the rankest and 
most luxuriant character, even for the tropics. 
One vast dank jungle spreads over its muddy 
shores, abounding in immense forest trees, whose 
trunks are hidden by groves of sago-palms, and 
myriads of other heat and moisture-loving plants. 

‘In the animal kingdom I was struck with 
the difference in the general aspect and cha- 
racter of the shells and echinodermata collected 
about Cape York and those got near Erroob. 
The corals and coral reefs were, of course, much 
the same, as were the tridacna, hippopus, and 
other reef-burrowing or coral-inhabiting animals. 
But of those that live on rocks or sand-flats, we 
have at Cape York only dark-coloured turbo, 
trochus, turritella, strombus, &c., while at Er- 
roob we got. bright-coloured olivas, mitres, and 
others. Instead of the dull cerithium, we got 
the splendid terebra maculata and allied forms. 
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Even in the same genera, as among the cones 
and cowries, the species found about Erroob 
were different from, and generally more brilliant 
in form and colour, than those on the Australian 
coast. Nay, even in the same species, as in the 
common Cypreea tigris, the specimens were more 
rich and handsome from the former place than 
these found about Sir C. Hardy’s Island for in- 
stance, In individual specimens this difference 
might not, perhaps, be so observable, but if a 
group of the most common species of the two 
localities, whether of plants or animals, were 
taken, it became instantly apparent. It was 
evident that in crossing Torres Strait we were 
passing from the Australian centre of life, so to 
speak, into that of the Indian Archipelago, or 
more strictly, perhaps, of the Moluccas. * 

“In the vegetable kingdom a reason for the 
difference might be sought in the variation of 
the climate. From the abundance of fresh water, 
and from the habits and manners of the people 
~—such as firewood being stored in the houses, 
sticks laid across the paths to keep the passen- 
ger from the mud, as well as from our personal 
experience while there-—the south-east coast of 
New Guinea has evidently a very moist climate. 
It is probable, I think, that during the whole 
S.E. monsoon, or from the middle of March to 
the end of October, the weather is rainy, and 
that during the N.W. monsoon, which brings 
rain to the north coast of Australia, the south 
coast of New Guinea may have its dry season. 
Australia, on the contrary, has a remarkably dry 
climate, and though there are frequent showers 
during the S.E. monsoon on the margin of the 
north-east coast and about Cape York, where 
the trade wind first strikes upon the land, it is 
probable that in the interior (as it is certain that 
on the north coast about Port Essington) no 
rain falls during the greater of the year, and 
heavy showers only during the remainder. Not 
only, however, is this variation of Climate no’ 
sufficient to account for the utter difference in 
the vegetation of the two countries, Australia 
and New Guinea ; but I much question whether 
the difference in the climate be not in great 
part the result of that in the vegetation. The 
thick dank woods and jungles of New Guinea 
completely — the soil from the sin, the 
broad close leaves shelter even the stems of the 
trees, and all tend to produce a coolness favour- 
able to the SS of moisture from the 
damp trade wind. The open and scattered 
woodlands of Australia, on the contrary, offer 
no shelter to the und from the rays of the 
sun. The small, y-disseminated leaves of 
these evergreen trees, instead of givmg shade, 
become themselves as hot and parched as the 
rocks and sands beneath them. The ragged 
strips of dry and resinous bark hanging from the 
trunks of all the trees, are like tinder, ever ready 
to catch fire with a spark, and the grass among 
the trees commonly resembles hay. Everything 
absorbs the heat freely, and radiates it into the 
surrounding atmosphere. Instead of being 
evoled then, and precipitating its superabundant 
moisture, the sea air, on entering an Australian 
wood, hes its temperature raised, and becomes 
capable of licking up any drop of humidity it 
may find still lingering there. For this reason, 
@ current of air is seldom perceptible in an 
Australian forest, which always feels hot, dry, 
and oppressive. ‘The immediate neighbourhood 
of Cape York indeed seemed one of the compa- 
ratively favoured spots, where frequent showers 
during the whole year permitted -the existence 
of permanent fresh water pools and green grass 
during even the driest season. 

_ “* Whether or not the differences in the vegeta- 
tion and the climate of the neighbouring parts of 





“* [ use the term Moluccas here as the common one; 
- =e highly ee oe that the peculiar species 
of animals and plants inhabiting the Molucea G i 
New Guinea for their head-quarters,”* * sida ae 





the two countries can be in any way dependent 
on each other, it is evident that no alteration of 
temperature or other conditions can have place in 
the sea, sufficient to account for the change that 
takes place in its inhabitants. It will be seen, 
however, in the next chapter, that one of the 
corollaries deducible from a speculation regarding 
the origin of the coral reefs, is the probability of 
the assemblage in Torres Strait of two groups 
of marine animals arriving from opposite direc- 
tions.” 

This is an interesting general view; and we 
are more distinctly told, towards the conclusion, 
when the author had made all his observations, 
and spoke from greater experience— 

‘“‘ Having never made the science of Ethnology 
my study, I feel some diffidence in attempting to 
contribute to its stores. My reasons for making 
that attempt, are, Istly, that very little is known 
of some of the people that we visited ; and, 2ndly, 
that in what has been published respecting them 
there seemed to me to be one or two errors, 
which our observations might enable me to cor- 
rect. In order to put the subject in a clearer 
light, I shall endeavour to give a slight sketch of 
the three principal races of men that inhabit the 
islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. These 
three principal races are, 1. The Malayo-Poly- 
nesian. 2. Papuan. 3. The Australian. 
The first are comparatively well known, and 
much information has lately been given to the 
world respecting the last, but of the second, or 
Papuan race, the published accounts are very 
meagre and scanty. It is from our ignorance 
respecting them that one of the errors I speak of 
has arisen, namely, the confounding them with 
the Australians, and classing both under one 
head, that of Melanesians.* My principal object 
in this chapter is to shew, that, of the three 
races enumerated above, the third is as different 
from the second, as the second is from the first.” 

Cape York, referred to in our quotation, is 
upheld by Mr. Jukes to be pointed out for future 

eatness, whilst Port Essington must fall into 

ecay. ‘‘The time (he says) must ultimately 
come, when that great chain ot islands, stretching 
from the east end of New Guinea to New Cale- 
donia, shall be brought within the region of 
civilization and commerce; when the veil that 
rests upon New Guinea itself shall be raised, and 
when the Moluccas shall be freed from the tram- 
mels in which they have hitherto been bound. 
Torres Strait will then be ‘the channel of the 
commerce between these regions, as well as 
between the more remote and mighty ones which 
lie beyond them. It will resemble the Straits 
of Malacca in this respect, and another Singa- 
pore may be expected to rise on its borders, just 
where the converging streams of commerce are 
compressed into the narrowest and closest chan- 
nel, This must be somewhere about Cape York, 
or the entrance of Endeavour Strait. It is here, 
indeed, if any where, that the true analogy is to 
be sought for, between Singapore and any point 
of Australia; the narrow strait, where, from 
physical necessity, the wide spread commerce of 
neighbouring seas must inevitably converge ; 
the pass, through which one of the great high- 
ways of the world must necessarily run.” 
e will now endeavour to diversify our re- 
view by a few brief extracts relating to the 





“*Dr. Prichard alters the term Melanesian into Keleno- 
nesian, and no doubt improves its etymology by so doing. It 
still, however, sapente to be inappropriate, for either 
under the term Keleenonesian or Oceanic Blacks, you must 
iriclude the Papaun and Australian races, or confine it to 
the one when it is just as applicable to the other. Neither 
do I think the distinction of colour a good one, independ- 
ently of this consideration, because some of the Polynesian 
or Malay races, may be. and 1 believeare just as black as 
the Papuans or Australians. Some of the Madurese we 
saw were as black as the Torres Strait Islanders for in- 
stance. I do not see why, as the term Malay has been ex- 
tended from the particular nation, and made to include the 
race, the term Papua should not also be extended from a 
tribe in the north-west corner of New Guinea to include 
the whole of that race,” 





natives. At page 177, speaking of Darnley — 
Island or Exroob, it is stated, after other parti- 
culars of the people : 

“Seeing me very hot, they brought me a 
cocoa-nut to drink, and then a group sitting 
down around me, commenced blowing in my 
face to cool me, a process with which I very 
shortly dispensed. On the dances being re- 
sumed, one of the men went and fetched a 
drum. ‘This was in shape like a very elongated 
hour-glass, made of a hollow piece of wood, 
open at one end, with a skin of a lizard stretched 
tightly over theother. On being beaten by the 
hand it emitted a low resonant sound, 

“lhe women were now become a litt’e more 
familiar, standing or sitting round in groups ; 
on our approaching one of which, however, 
the younger ones laughingly hustled over to the 
other side, The men seemed amused at their 
coquetry, and some of the younger fellowsmadea 
shew of offering one or two of them to us, using 
rather coarse gestures, at which there wasagene- 
rallaugh. It seemed all to be done, however 
in jest, as I may mention here that no instance of 
abreach of chastity by any of the women of 
these people came to our knowledge during the 
whole of our intercourse with them ; although, 
as may Le easily believed, there was no want 
of solicitation on the part of our ship’s company, 
nor any want of means of inducement, since 
they look upon all iron implements as the most 
valuable of commodities. This reserve of the 
women seems characteristic of the frizzled- 
haired races of these seas, as distinguished from 
the straight-haired Polynesians, as may be seen 
in the accounts of all voyages from the time of 
Cook downwards. 

Yet a few pages on we are told: 

*¢ On the afternoon of the third, I walked by 
myself, and apparently unarmed, having onlya 
pistol in my pocket, with a native man, named 
Warro, and a boy, called Goua, round the 
eastern end of the island to a village called 
Kaiderry, where I had not yet been. Here I 
found several people whom we had not seen, 
and who appeared quite delighted to see me. 
I sat with them some time amusing them, by 
shewing them my pocket telescope, compass, 
measuring tape, and dog-whistle, and other 
things with which my shooting-coat pockets were 
generally burthened. In return they got me 
several shells from off the reef, but begged all 
my cigars as payment for them. When I got 
up to go away, just before sunset, and asked 
them to show me the path leading across the 
island, they all pressed around me and begged 
meto stay, apparently by all the inducements 
they could think of. They said, ‘lola shippo,’ 
‘lola shippo’ (‘ no ship, no ship’) ; and pomt- 
ing to the huts, laid their heads on their hands, 
as if I should sleep there, offered me cocoa-nuts 
and plantains, and at last pointed toa tall young, 
woman, named ‘ Keewai,’ of whom I had taken 


some notice, as iftosay she should be my com- 


panion if I would remain with them. I laughed 
them off, however, and pointing to the sun set- 
ting, said, ‘ shippo, shippo,’ and moved on, not 
without some apprehension that all this seeming 
good will might be the prelude to some act of 
violence, in order to gain possession of the trea- 
sures I had exhibited. Nothing of the kind 
seemed intended, however, for on seeing me de- 
termined to gothey yielded at once, and sent a 
young man with me to put me on my right track, 
through the thicket at the back of the huts, onto 
the path in the grassy valley.” . 
Again, after this slight contradiction, 
of other customs : ; 
“Some of the natives to-day were sucking 
pieces of a dark brown, rather coarse, sugar 
cane, and we saw some of their tobacco, of @ 
light brown colour, twisted into a plait. I no- 
where saw either of these plants growing, 80 that 
probably they keep their plantations in small 
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secret spots in the woods. Whence could these 
people derive the habit and their very peculiar 
method of smoking? European vessels passing 
through the strait might have given them manu- 
factured or dry tobacco, but they could not have 
giventhem the plant and taughtthem how to cul- 
tivate it. In smoking their own tobacco, they break 
offa piece from the plait into which the leaves 
are twisted, and wrapit ina green leafto prevent 
its setting fire to the wooden bowl. A woman is 
then deputed to fillthe bamboo with smoke, as 
before described, and on its being passed round, 
each person takes a long draught of smoke, 
which he swallows, apparently with considerable 
effort, and stands motionless a few seconds, 
asif convulsed, with the tears in his eyes; he 
then respires deeply, and seems to recover. 
They call it ‘ eree oora’ (to drink heat or fire), 
and, patting their stomachs, seem much com- 
forted after it. I tried their tobacco, but found 
it intolerably hot and strong. They could not 
have learnt to smoke from any of the Malay 
nations, since those people, even if they ever 
reached thus far, rarely or never smoke tobacco, 
but only chew it with their betel. All the evi- 
dence seems to me tobe against the notion of 
tobacco, or the custom of smoking it, being in- 
digenous in the east, and in favour of its having 
been introduced by the Portuguese, and Span- 
iards, and Dutch, after the discovery of America. 
Can the habit of smoking have spread from the 
Philippines through New Guinea into Torres 
Strait, or has the custom and the plant been in- 
troduced from the south-eastward, from New 
Ireland, or New Caledonia, where, I believe, we 
must look for the paternal seats of the Torres 


Strait Islanders ?”” 
[To be continued.] 








SPORTING IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Highland Sports, and Highland Quarters. By 
Herbert Byng Hall, Esq. Author of “* Scenes 
at Home and Abroad,” &c. 2 vols. H. Hurst. 


Mr. Haut boasts a good deal of his sporting 
feats and the sights he has seen, but though he 
intimates the hardihood of the coat of Frieze, 
there seems to be a good deal of the silky soft- 
ness of the Sybarite original to the stuff, and 
interwoven with the texture. A fico for this or 
that hardship, he says, but ‘ pauca verba’”’ is 
not the strain in which he utters his plaints. 
Nor, indeed, is he in anything a writer of few 
words ; and his descriptions, consequently, over- 
lay his absolute matter, though not exactly at the 
rate of three grains of wheat to a bushel of chaff; 
at allevents, pretty considerably. The fault of 
the work, and we were predisposed to expect it 
would be better from the lively running sketch 
of the phases in national or fashionable sports 
with which it set out, is one inherent in many 
of the same sort. It is a mistake (rarely over- 
come by cleverness) in any one to suppose that 
what he enjoys with enthusiasm he has the 
power to communicate to others, so as to excite 
similar or corresponding enjoyment. ‘The real 
and the related are very different, even where 
the temperaments of actor and hearer are alike; 
and when they differ, the story falls on the ear 
of listener or reader, as if it were 
“A twice told tale 

Vexing the dullear of a sleepy man.” 
And there is another error into which the enthu- 
Siast is prone to fall. He exaggerates, he colours 
highly, he rhodomontades; and on the quiet 
aud unwarmed recipient these qualities are far 
from being effective, Now we fear that much 
of our introductory remark applies to Mr. Hall’s 
Highland Sports, ‘There are more of epicu- 
nism, feather-bedism, and display, than are suited 
toa true deer-stalker or grouse-shooter. These 
Sports claim great manliness, great plainness, and 
# great disposition to rough it, in order to make 

the stimulating and delightful contrast to 





social,. luxurious, or even strictly comfortable 
living, and thus brace the nerves and invigorate 
the health. Not but that they may be conjoined 
with baronial castles and the most refined grati- 
fications; but even under such auspicious cir- 
cumstances, it is their comparative fatigues and 
privations which give the grand zest to the brief 
relaxations of the sumptuous table, intellectual 
intercourse, and luxurious rest, It is the bothy 
that makes the palace so delectable; it is the 
silent watching by the side of a cold rock that 
makes the intellectual conversation so pleasant ; 
it is the wading through mosses and climbing 
along ravines that makes the rest sosweet. But 
we will not preach of these things from a town 
study. We have, with gun or rod in hand, gone 
over most of the ground “renowned” in this 
lication, and have even had the good luck to 
be the companion of the noble and thorough 
sportsmen, whose deeds in the field and ter- 
ritorial possessions are the chief theme of its 
praises, and can, therefore, correctly appreciate 
its merits and demerits ; and if we incline to the 
opinions we have already stated, it is simply 
because we consider the leanings to bear the 
wrong way, and the repetitions, also, to be in- 
jurious to a genuine and natural picture of high- 
land sports. We will, however, in justice, allow 
the author to be heard. At the close of his ra- 
pid sketch of the changes in the pursuit of ani- 
mals from the earliest period to the present 
time,—having a strong disposition to disparage 
the Scottish character, even amid his blazing 
eulogies and grateful acknowledgements, hesays : 

“Our ci-devant ‘kilted’ neighbours beyond 
the Border, where kilts are now at a discount 
and ‘ breeks’ at a premium, have also made some 
wonderful and pleasing advances in reference to 
sporting matters—though in most others they 
follow but slowly in the steps of reformation, 
inasmuch as‘‘siller’ is required to open the 
floodgates in all matters of civilization ; and this 
—and perhaps they are right—is not just the 
substance they are over fond of parting with. 
Nevertheless they, like we humble Englishers, 
or foreigners, as we are generally termed anent 
the Border, have had their ages; but, like wise 
and canny men as they are, they have managed 
to terminate precisely where we began—namely, 
with the Golden Age—in all matters of sporting. 
First came their age of barbarism, then of clan- 
ship, then chieftainism; and now lairdism is the 
law and will of the land. But even in this 
humility a spark of ancient pride still lingers in 
the Highlands; for there, amid those vast and 
magnificent hills, no man possessing an acre of 
land but is designated, not by the name given 
him by his godfather and godmother, if he had 
any, but they assume, by what law or right we 
have hitherto been unable to learn, the cognomen 
of the clay from which they draw their means of 
existence. Thus we find the Laird of Cockpen 
and the Laird of Glengarry; and if a man 
gloried in the proprietorship of some dozen acres 
of swampy marsh land, doubtless he might, 


should it so please him, be called the ‘ Laird of| as 


Mud Marsh,’ These, however,.are insignificant 
trifles; as harmless, in fact, as theory. Beware, 
nevertheless, should chance or pleasure lead you 
to the land of the mountain and the flood, not 
to call any gentleman by his right name—such 
as Mr. M‘Pherson, or Mr. Ross, or Mr. M‘Donal¢, 
and so forth—but on the contrary let your cour- 
tesy induce you at once to address your friends 
as, ‘How are you, Cockpen?’ ‘Hope you're 
better, Mud Marsh ?’ 

‘‘But to resume. The barbarous sportsmen 
shot all game which came within range, and not 
unfrequently shot one another, by way of diver- 
sifying the sport: on the one hand, to supply 
the ‘pot au feu;’ and, on the other, to secure 
their revenge, or possess themselves of some 
snug retreat and a few broad acres which their 
neighbours had appropriated, and for which they 





had had a longing, like ladies in the family way, 
when it is unwise to refuse them. 

“With regard to the chieftains, they hunted, 
like our kings of yore, with much rude magnifi- 
cence—at least as regards the number of their 
retainers ; whose duties were twofold—the one 
to drive the deer and game into the toils, or 
towards the stations, where their leaders were 
prepared, with deadly aim, to bring down the 
venison with which they supplied their larders ; 
the other to assist in any little marauding party 
against their neighbours’ beef and mutton, 
which, in preparation for the butcher’s knife, 
still grazed upon the heathered hills. In fact, 
the chase, with them, was only a prelude for 
collecting their vassals for a more serious pastime 
in the pursuit of bipeds. And thus they amused 
themselves, till an Act was passed prohibiting 
such warlike demonstrations for a morning’s 
deer-stalking. 

“Then came the days of Scotch breakfasts 
and Scotch hospitality—kippered salmon, por- 
ridge, marmalade, and whiskey ad libitum, like 
our own days of squire-archy, port wine, and 
sirloins. Then was the wanderer trom the South 
welcomed in the North, whether in search of 
pleasure or of sport, from Tay to Pentland Frith; 
n’importe, if he could swear he had a grand- 
father, or knew his own mother—suffice he was 
a stranger, and every house was open to receive 
him. These pleasant times have somewhat 
changed, however, since the introduction of 
steam throughout the land; and King Hudson, 
were he to visit John o’Groat’s House—which, 
by-the-bye, exists only in name—would find the 
best welcome obtained for a consideration. Fo- 
reign importations—for we have already stated 
that Englishmen are termed foreigners in the 
Highlands—being somewhat more numerous, 
and consequently less select. Bring, then, a letter 
of introduction from your aunt, Lady Bank- 
note, or your uncle, Lord Millionnaire, which 
will be the surest means of securing you a seat 
above the salt; and this precaution can scareely 
be condemned, when polished boots from the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel glitter in the 
sun-rays on the top of Ben Lomond, and Moses, 
or one of his firm, is met with in half the glens 
of Argyleshire. The sporting generation of 
Scotchmen, however, and Highland sports, are 
making rapid advances towards perfection in the 
craft. Like our own young English sportsmen, 
whom some wise malcontents are ever declaring 
as totally unfit to cope with those of days long 
since—in which opinion we must beg leave en- 
tirely to differ from them—there are many first- 
rate sportsmen to be found in Scotland.” 

Indeed! And why not? Why not excel in 
exercises, a taste for which they imbibe with 
their mother’s milk, and. which they practise 
actively and uninterruptedly from their cradle? 
The concession is worth little, and the seqvel 
does not tend to put it in a more agreeable light. 
The writer goes on to talk of Lairds who have 
been tempted to thesouth, and describes them, 


“‘Good fellows, pleasant companions, good 
riders, and first-rate shots, doubtless were they, 
but the southern atmosphere of England banished 
from their minds their usual national prudence. 
They totally forgot that although the number of 
their quarterings, and the unquestioned anti- 
quity of their ancestry, might admit them within 
the narrow limits of first-rate society, that they 
could never cope with men who had ten times 
their means, or follow, without speedy ruin, in 
the same career. What to the one was a matter 
of course, to the other was a rapid advance to 
beggary, and tended solely to enrich the W.S.’s 
of Edinburgh and elsewhere. As, however, 
some may not clearly understand the meaning 
of these letters, we will give them precisely the 
explanation that was given to us on our arrival 
in Scotland, On requesting to be informed as 
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to what might be understood by the distinction 
of W.S. to the names of so many northern law- 
yers, the reply was, Sir W. Scott was a writer 
to the signet; and being learned in the law, all 
were doubtless desirous to follow in his footsteps ; 
therefore by the payment of a douceur—to whom 
deponent sayeth not—numerous attorneys were 
permitted to add W.S. to their names—anxious, 
no doubt, to be thought writers to the signet 
also, or ‘ Wise Solicitors,’ or ‘Wealthy Soli- 
citors,’ or W, anything else you like to call them 
commencing with an 8. e cannot presume to 
a what may be the particular duties of a 

riter to the Signet, but they are certainly im- 
— as it requires some thousands to perform 

em.” 

The gobe-mouche sagacity of fancying that the 
long-established and most’ respectable race of 
Writers to the Signet in Scotland were so called 
or assumed the title because Sir Walter Scott 
was a W.S, offers a piece of drollery which must 
be highly amusing to northern readers, who will 
also laugh at the following instances of our 
author’s gullibility. At one of the wild High- 
land inns, he states : 

‘On being ushered into a sitting-room, eight 
feet by ten, half filled with smoke from a smo- 
thered peat fire, and redolent with the smell of 
whiskey and bad tobacco, and having therein 
seen his goods and chattels deposited, in despair 
requests a shoeless Highland lassie, who scarcely 
understood a word of English, to show him his 
sleeping apartment, that he might refresh himself 
previous to the evening’s repast :—imagine, we 
say, this damsel pointing to two large cupboards, 
built in the wall, almost exactly similar to those 
on board a Scotch smack in days lang syne, and 
saying, with perfect coolness, ‘you may e’en 

e your choice!’ We say, imagine such a 
scene occurring to such an individual, because 
the absurdity would be great. To us it did 
actually occur; and we laughed aloud, and took 
our choice, and tried to sleep therein, and should 
have slept soundly, had it not been for the nu- 
merous visitors of the flea family who supped on 
us, as almost supperless we retired to our berth. 
Having, however, secured our sitting-room, we 
ry) the shutters to let out the smoke—for 

there was none—and made ourselves as 
comfortable as Englishmen generally do on all 
occasions. We next solicited refreshment: tea, 
fried ham, and Bg bannocks or oat cakes, and 
what we surmised to be smoked mutton ham, 
‘were soon placed on the board; and board it 
literally was, for no white cloth concealed the 
dirt of an unwashed deal table. Urged by hun- 
ger, we attacked the dainties thus rudely set 
before us; and had they been eatable, a sports- 
man’s appetite would not easily have been 
checked, and after a rough day’s walk he might 
readily have dispensed with the damask. The 
tea, however, was out of the question—no senna 
was ever half so nauseous; and as for the fried 
ham, we insult the excellence of such.a dish by 
giving its name to the wedges of smoked bacon, 
which floated in their own grease. The eggs 


were tolerably fresh, and, being protected by 
their shells from the dirty hands of the ‘lassie 
who placed them on the deal,’ were clean within 


if not without. But the mutton required consi- 

deration. ‘ What is it?’ we éxclaimed, as with 

some difficuty, we made an incision into the 

hard and flat-looking joint; but whether it was 

a leg or a shoulder, it was utterly impossible to 
ide. 

“¢ What is it!’ exclaimed the damsel, who 
bare-footed stood at hand, as if in admiration of 
the bounty with which she had. supplied us, 
‘why, braccy, to be sure!’ 

‘«* Bracey, my bonnie lassie !—and what may 
‘braecy be? 

“But we must again request permission to 
give her explanation in plain English. 

“Why, braccy, sir, is just a rar which dies 





of the rot—or, we should rather say, which 
would have died without the aid of the butcher’s 
knife, if master had not supplied his own just in 
the nick of time.’ 

“Thus saving a coroner’s inquest of eagles 
and ravens, who doubtless would soon have ap- 
peared to sit on the body of the defunct. Hav- 
ing done this little act of politeness by relieving 
the unhappy animal from probably an hour's 
internal torture, he next proceeds to skin and 
cut up the carcase; this process being over, two 
or three gillies set to work in the nearest Lrook 
to pound the flesh with stones till all the blood 
is extracted; the meat and joints are then salted, 
and hung up the chimney to dry and smoke, till 
some hungry traveller or excursionary sports- 
man, like ourselves, may chance to halt at the 
posada and require a mutton ham. 

“But we really speak nothing but fact when 
we assert the ax occurrence, such as we 
have related it, to be a constant practice in the 
Highlands ; and so far from any disgust arising, 
as it did to us, at the bare idea of feasting on 
meat so luxuriously prepared by the Highlanders, 
it is esteemed as one of the greatest delicacies 
with which their larder can be supplied for win- 
ter consumption. ‘They do not eat it, however, 
as served to us; but a large slice is cut from time 
to time from the joint, and then, with onions, 
cabbages, and such herbs as may be at hand, it is 
thrown into the ‘pot au feu,’ till a greasy broth 
is prepared, which, to a resident on the heath- 
ered mountains, is preferred to all the turtle 
which Birch would supply, or Soyer set before 
the most delicate palate. To them, without one 
feeling of jealousy or regrét, we leave the braccy 
so liberally offered to us, and for which, of course, 
we had as liberally to pay.” 

What an extraordinary Highland lassie in- 
formant, and what a credulous English tourist ! 
We will promise him the best speculation he 
ever made in his life, if he will go to Scotland 
—this glut of common food is constantly pre- 
pared over the country—we will promise him a 
guinea a pound for every pound of Braccy he 
brings to market!! But the spirit of such at- 
tempts at the facetious, is a blemish and not a 
beauty in productions of this kind. Thus, for 
another example, in descending from the Black 
Mountinto Glencoe, the party meet a fat London 
Cit, and his wife and daughter ascending and we 
are told : 

“Tt was quite evident that the individual who 
called himself a post-boy, but was, in fact, a 
herd-boy, had beer. pointing out to our traveller 
the beauty rf the scenery ; and, half in Gaelic, 
and the other half in English and Scotch cuii- 
ously mixed together. been telling various 
tales of how and where it had all happened in 
the glen below. The good fat gentleman, how- 
ever, was either totally ignorant or totally deaf 
to this newly-invented language, for the more 
the lad talked, the more he mapped and looked 
amazed. At length, however, he beheld our 
party. We had halted, and sat on a rock by the 
way-side, to allow the carriage and pedestrians 
to pass; and having previously surveyed the 
strangers with our glasses, were speculating on 
some adventure. On a nearer approach, the lusty 
tourist evidently concluded from our costume, 
guns, and companions—the dogs—that we were 
sporting gentlemen of the neighbourhood; and 
in this opinion we had no objection that he should 
remain. And thus he accosted us accordingly : 

*** Good sport, gentlemen, I hope?’ 

“**Very fair, sir—very fair indeed.’ 

“*« Killed any deer?’ 

‘** Not many, to-day—only two or three.’ 

‘“«* But there are plenty among these Alpine 
mountains, are there not >’ 

“« Yes, plenty: when you get further up into 
the forest you will see them feeding in scores.’ _ 

“*Thed—1!’ he was about to say, but checked 
himself on a sign from the pretty daughter, who 





looked at him archly from under a pink silk bon. 
net—nice costume for the Highlands ! 

“«* And how far, gentlemen, may we be from 
the forest? Because, if we get among these brutes 
after nightfall, it may probably be unpleasant,’ 

“Why, the forest commences at the top of 
the mountain, from whence it may be twelve 
miles or thereabouts to King’s House—certainly 
no further.’ 

‘“‘*Not further! Are the trees of the forest 
thick >’ 

‘‘ Alas ! what an expression had that lusty face! 
It really appeared to grow thinner at the idea of 
passing through a dense forest full of wild deer 
instead of six miles over barren hills; but he 
felt he had no alternative, and resigned himself 
accordingly. 

‘“«* Pray, what sort of accommodation shall we 
find at King’s House?’ 

“«* Why, certainly much better than is gene- 
rally found at such inns.’ 

‘*This latter intelligence wasevidently pleasing; 
and he forthwith broke into a running fire of 
pleasing information : ‘Such a fine prospect this, 
gentlemen! Bloody battle in the glen below, 
I’m told, when the French landed! And, with 
courteous salutes, we parted.” 

Such matters may be all very well and fitting 
for the jesting pseudo smart writings which de- 
base our literature by their trivial jocularity and 
impertinent personalities; but they are out of 
place, and yet more -disagreeable in writings 
which aim at belonging to a superior class, But 
Mr. Hall, at least in one instance, betrays a sort 
of scurrility which might suit him to the low 
school to which we have referred. 

‘We confess (he says) to be no lover of the 
‘banks and braes of bonny Scotland,’ save asa 
ng and grouse-shooting country, and this alone 
from June to September; indeed, it is the most 
unpleasing portion of her Majesty’s dominions we 
have ever cast our eyes on, or spent a summer's, 
far more a winter’s, day in. That it contains 
many a kind and hospitable heart, we most fully 
admit, but they are in a pitiful minority; and as 
for Scottish hospitality, so much vaunted, Scot- 
tish breakfasts, and Scotch abundance—believe 
us they exist only in the anxious hopes of the 
tourist, or in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
who deserves all, and far more than he has ever 
received at the hands of his countrymen. But 
the romance which has found place in English 
minds, picture? by his glorious imagination, in 
stern reality is as great a fallacy as the news now 
crying through the streets of London,—which 
meansthat theinsolentvaunting of President Polk 
may be bought for sixpence, but is not worth 
farthing. Wespeak not of the natural beauties of 
the country, though they also will be found few 
and far apart, Indeed, divest Scotland of its 
romance and lakes—including, of course, 
Lomond, Katarine, Earn, Tay, and Loch Ness— 
in fact, that portion principally visited by our 
gracious Sovereign during her recent tour—and 
no more desolate, bleak, and treeless portion of 
the wide world exists,” 

Almost every syllable in his two volumes 
goes to the direct contradiction of this libel: no 
more glaring absurdity ever provoked critical 
animadversion. The individual rolled in abun- 
dance and revelled in hospitalities ; and yet has 
the effrontery to accuse a people of pitiful 
meanness and most sordid inhumanity! Let us 
try if we can get away from this offensive style, 
and lose ourselves in one of the very few notices 
of animal exploit with which such a work ought 
to have abounded. But this we must reserve 
till next week. 





—————— 


Lord Chesterfield’s Correspondence, Edited by 

Lord Mahon, Vols, II., III., and IV. Bentley: 
AGREEABLY to our promise on receiving the first 
volume, we proceed to tell our readers a littlemot 
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about this acceptable republication, and offering 
something of novelty not referred to in our review 
on its first appearance, so far back as May 24th, 
1845, No. 1479. We commence with a letter of 
much interest, addressed to Mr. Dayrolles, to 
the correspondence with whom we referred, as 
being of considerable historical consequence in 
the review just alluded to (p. 323). 
“ To Solomon Dayrolles, Esq. 
“ London, May 30, O.S., 1748. 

“ Dear Dayrolles,—As this letter will be safely 
given to you by Monsieur Hop, it shall contain 
the true state of affairs in this country, as far as 
they relate to those in yours. It may be useful 
to you to’ be au fait of them, and I will never 
omit being of any use to you thatI can. Now 
that the peace is as good as made, I find that 
lord Sandwich is for loading the Prince of 
Orange with all the blame with which he knew 
that the public loaded him. He affirms that all 
the accounts which he sent here of the immense 
sums of money, and the incredible number of 
troops to be raised by the republic for the cam- 

ign of this year, he took from the positive 
assurances of the Prince of Orange, and that they 
would have been realised if the Prince of Orange 
had employed that time in acting which he 
threw away in talking, and if he had not lent 
himself to the advice and insinuations of the 
enemies of both countries, meaning the Pen- 
sionary Gilles and his party. This language the 
Duke of Newcastle adopts and holds by way of 
excuse for his own conduct in rejecting all 
terms of accommodation last winter. The 
Duke of Cumberland, too, joins in with them, 
and lays the whole blame upon his brother-in- 
law, who, I find, is excessively ill with him. 
The King, who by the way never loved the 
Prince of Orange, easily received and now obsti- 
nately entertains these notions, as it has appeared 
but too plainly of late, by his extraordinary 
reception of the Princess Royal at Mainland 
Sluys, and of the Stadtholder at Utrecht. But 
what is more surprising is, that the two Ben- 
tincks give into this too, and complain that the 
Prince of Orange has, to a great degree, with- 
drawn his fayour and confidence from them, and 
placed them in the Pensionary and the Re- 
publican party. Upon which they are strongly 
soliciting here that Lord Holderness, who, you 
know, married a relation of the Greffier’s (who, 
by the bye, I perceive is the ame damnée of the 
Bentincks), should be sent ambassador to the 

e, with instructions to support their in- 
terests with the Prince of Orange, and to let 
him know that the King cannot place any confi- 
dence in him unless he places his entirely in the 
Bentincks and the Greffier. This measure, 
absurd as it is, we are willing enough to take 
here; but the difficulty is, whether Lord 
Holderness is capable of carrying it into ex- 
ecution, so that he is not yet absolutely fixed 
upon for that commission. Should we take 
this silly step for the sake of the little Bentinck 
cabal in Holland, we shall unite all parties 
there against us, and reduce the Prince of 


Orange, who is certainly not naturally inclined to 
it, and the Republican party, which certainly is, 
to prefer the friendship of France to ours, France 
not be negligent in offering it, and has such 

Fw nar reasons to give for that preference, that 
ose who do not think very deep, or who are 
— are nae likely to be captivated by 


ree. psa -_ Engl aoe had pressed for 
return and during Monsieur de 
St. Severin’s absence from Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
‘cane and ordered to go to the Hague duri 
t interval, but he absolutely declined that, 
pa, that he would not have anything more 
prin with the Prince of Orange. And I believe 
r when the definitivetreaty shall be concluded, 
bof returns here for good and all, he 
endeavour to avoid even going-through the 





Hague ifhe can. Thus I have told you all that 
has come to my knowledge concerning these 
affairs, and what I have told you may possibly 
enable you to fish out more where you are. 
You will make that use of these informations 
which you may think most for your own advan- 
tage, but you will take care not to give anybody 
reason to suspect that you had them from me. 
As for your own conduct, I think it is obvious 
what it should be; that is, that you should keep 
clear of all these cabals and intrigues, and go 
straight forward with your own business, But 
at the same time I would advise you to make 
court to the Prince and Princess of Orange, and 
to give them to understand that you will belong 
to them and them only. That will be in my 
mind, the best ground you can stand upon; for 
the Bentincks, I know, want to get rid of you; 
Keith, if he can get nothing better, will likewise 
push at you; and Sandwich, whatever he may 
confess to you, has, I am sure, a stiletto ready 
for you upon occasion; so that though the 
Prince and Princess of Orange have not much 
interest here at present, yet I think they will 
be your best support. When you shall see the 
Duke of Newcastle, who will ask you a thousand 
questions, take care to appear in a great degree ig- 
norant of, but by all means absolutely disengaged 
from, these brigues ; tell him that you confine 
yourself entirely to your own. business, which 
you have endeavoured to do to the best of your 
power, and, as you hope, to the King’s and his 
Grace’s satisfaction ; but that you are ignorant, 
because you are determined to keep clear of all 
cabals and private intrigues; and that you hope 
that while you observe that conduct there, you 
shall have nothing to fear from hence. Lady 
Southwell, who as you know is lately arrived 
here, told one who told it me again, that it was 
thought that you stood upon slippery ground at 
the Hague, ever since I resigned; that indeed 
ate were very wellwith the Prince and Princess, 

ut that others had a mind to have you out of 
the way. Ilay no great stress upon what she 
says, knowing her to be the silliest woman in the 
world ; but as I suppose that she picked up this 
among people who knew more than herself, I 
thought it worth informing you of. 

“The Duke of Newcastle did certainly at 
first not intend to go abroad; but when he per- 
ceived that it was generally suspected that he 
did not mean to ga, and that it occasioned a 
great deal of talk and ridicule, he determined, 
much against his will, to brusguer le passage de 
mer, and certainly goes next week. Ii brillera 
bien dans les pays étrangers! I guessed that the 
letter which I received, signed Van der Poll, 
came originally from Z’ami ; but I showed them 
here, pretending not to guess in the least from 
what quarter they came, in order to prevent 
(knowing that they opened at the post-office) any 
suspicion of the quarter from which they really 
did come ; this precaution had its effect, and 
they are convinced here that those letters really 
came from Amsterdam. They were very in- 
structive and useful to me; pray tell Z’amé so, and 
that I beg the continuation of them, if h> can 
find an opportunity of putting them into the 
post either at the Hague or at Amsterdam un- 
suspected, for as for here they will not have the 
least suspicion. In the last sheet I received, 
the author says that he is Lami de L’ami, which, 
I should think, must mean either Torch. or 
Randwych. Let me know, when you have an 
opportunity; but be sure not to answer one word 
of this letter by post, any more than barely,to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of it. When any body 
comes over here that you can trust with a letter 
to me, you may explain this and many other 
things to me; but by the post, remember to say 
nothing but what you are willing should be read 
before Iread it. Mr. Pelham tells me that you are, 
and promises me that you always shall be, paid 
up to the utmost. Adieu! Yours faithfully.” 





The following isa quotation of a different and 
mixed kind : 

“The Parliament is to be prorogued next 
Tuesday, when the ministers will have six 
months’ leisure to quarrel, and patch up, and 
quarrel again. Garrick and the Violetti will like- 
wise, about the same time, have an opportunity 
of doing the same thing, for they are to be 
married next week. They are, at present, des- 
perately in love with eachother. Lady Burling. 
ton was at first outrageous, but upon cooler 
reflection upon what the Violetti, if provoked, 
might say, or rather invent, she consented to 
the match, and superintends the writings. Adieu; 
Je languis de vous voir.” 

Our last extract offers a political view of 
affairs which occupied attention above a century 
ago, and presents traits which force us to confess 
that, after all, it is only the wheel going round 
which makes most of the apparent differences in 
mundane matters. 

“ To George Tilson, Esq. 
“Private. (Now first printed). 
** Hague, Dec. 12, N. 8S. 1730. 

“¢ Sir,—I beg you will acquaint Lord Harring- 
ton that I don’t answer his last letter apart in 
expectation of his next, that I may give him but 
one trouble. I am sorry the answer from the 
Court of Vienna is not satisfactory at first, for I 
am persuaded it will be so at last ; but it is ask- 
ing too much of the Emperor to ask him to do 
what none of his family evercould do, agir de 
bonne grace. For my own part, I see no other 
way of getting out of this scrape. I think it is 
pretty plain France will not help us out of it, at 
least, without drawing us into a worse. Mon- 
sieur Fénélon takes immense pains to persuade 
the people here of Ja droiture scrupuleuse, as he 
calls it, of his Court, but to very little purpose. 
I know ’tis a bold word, but I really think him 
the silliest minister in Europe. The King 
of Prussia, in the oath he prepared for the 
prince to swallow, among many other things, 
has made him swear that he will never believe 
the doctrine of predestination! A very un- 
necessary declaration in my mind for anybody 
who has the misfortune of being acquainted 
with him to make, since he himself is a living 
proof of free-will, for Providence can never be 
supposed to have pre-ordained such a creature ! 
I find I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
soon in England. Without pretending to be 
fatigued with business, I have had enough on’t 
to desire no more, and to be very glad to be 
quiet in St. James’s Square, where I shall always 
have a pleasure in assuring you that I am with 
real esteem, &c.” 

“The French Ambassador here grows sullen, 
and affects an indifference about the event of 
this negotiation, though every now and then he 
betrays his uneasiness at it. He has not men- 
tioned it to me yet, nor I to him. The con- 
duct of Spain is too extraordinary, and I 
admire the frankness of their declarations that 
they will have no regard to the ties of faith, 
honour, or solemn treaties, but will join with 
the devil if he will but do what they want. I 
own I credit these professions so much, that I 
am persuaded we shall soon see something come 
out of their separate negotiations with France.— 
I am with truth, &e. . 

““P.S. Having been solicited by many people 
here to procure them some tickets in the lottery, 
if there should be one, I wish you would apply 
where it is proper, that I may be set down 
for one hundred,” 

‘*‘T amsorry I can be of no use to your friend the 
Marquis du Quesne, but the contracts are made, 
as usual, for wine for the next year, and I have 
long been engaged to others in case of any 
alteration. Iam_still more sorry that I cannot 
serve*yout nephew, but the place you mention 
must be filled up by oné who is versed in the 
accounts of the household, and is not an employ- 
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ment for anything of a gentleman. Besides, I 
had before disposed of it to one Skinner, who 
had a sort of a right to it.” 





ANIMAL INSTINCTS AND EXAMPLES OF SAGACITY, 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 

We need no introduction to the continuation 
of our interesting notices of animal instinct from 
Mr. Couch’s close remarks and experiments. 

**Those forms of love which take the- con- 
dition of parental, fraternal, or sexual affection, 
may assuredly be said to elevate, and not de- 
grade, the feeling of attachment, even in minds 
vf the highest order. That the lower animals 
are capable of a similar mingling of refined feel- 
ing with instinctive passion, there are numerous 
instances to prove. Referring to the habits of 
the mandarine duck (a Chinese species), Mr. 
Bennet says, ‘Mr. Beale’s aviary afforded a 
om md corroboration of the fidelity of the 
birds in question. Of a pair in that gentleman’s 

ossession, the drake being one night purloined 

y some thieves, the unfortunate duck displayed 
the strongest marks of despair at her bereave- 
ment, retiring into a corner, and altogether neg- 
lecting food and drink, as well as the care of her 
person. In this condition she was courted by 
a drake who had lost his mate, but who met 
with no encouragement from the widow. On 
the stolen drake being subsequently recovered 
and restored to the aviary, the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy were displayed by the 
fond couple. But this was not all: for, as if 
informed by his Ogee of the gallant proposals 
made to her shortly before his arrival, the drake 
attacked the luckless bird who would have sup- 
planted him, beat out his eyes, and inflicted so 
many injuries as to cause his death. 

«* The ‘Journal of a Naturalist’ relates the fol- 
lowing instance of affectionate attention in the 
thrush :—‘ We observed this summer two com- 
mon thrushes frequenting the shrubs on the 
green in our garden. From the slenderness of 
their forms and the freshness of their plumage, 
we pronounced them to be birds of the preceding 
summer, ‘There was an association and friend- 
ship between them that called our attention to 
their actions. One of them seemed ailing or 
feeble from some bodily accident ; for though it 
hopped about, yet it appeared unable to obtain 
suificiency of food. Its companion, an active, 
sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms 
or bruised snails, when they mutually partook 
of the banquet; and the ailing bird would wait 
patiently, understand the actions, expect the 
assistance of the other, and advance from his 
asylum upon its approach. This procedure was 
continued for some days; but after a time we 
missed the fostered bird, which probably died, 
or by reason of its weakness met with some 
fatal accident.’ 

“ Pliny relates a somewhat similar instance 
of affectionate care of the aged in the rat; and 
it is so ordinary a portion of the character of 
the stork, as tu have given origin to its name. 
This feeling sometimes characterises a race. 
Thus, though living usually apart, jackdaws 
are fond of associating with rooks, and some- 
times venture to place their nests in the rookery, 
although the latter bird appears to tolerate, 
rather than encourage the intimacy. Starlings, 
also, when assembled in flocks in the winter, 
will often court the friendship of rooks; and on 
this account permit the mars: te ace of men, 
whom otherwise they would have carefully 
avoided. This habit of affectionate association 
is the more remarkable, as contrasted with the 
antipathy which some creatures manifest to each 
other. ‘Lhe crow is always ready to buffet the 
buzzard and kestrel; and the annoyance in- 
flicted by the smaller birds on the’owl, and 
sometimes on the cuckoo, has often been de- 
scribed, It cannot be for food that the sword- 





fish (Xiphias gladius) attacks the whale; and 
it its approach towards any of the tribes of the 
atter creature causes them to fly with terror. 
The love of the human race so powerfully shown 
by the dog is the more surprising, as man is the 
only creature in whose favour it is displayed : 
for to individuals of its own kind its swvage 
propensities are never wholly extinguishe... 
“Tn animals, as in the human race, this affec- 
tion is also sometimes attended with the feeling 
of jealousy : ‘ A-wood-dealer residing near Quai 
St. Michel, Paris, had a fine English bull-dog, 
which was a great favourite of his wife, who 
used to caress the animal. On the 10th of 
August last she was sitting not far from the 
kennel caressing her child, which was five years 
old; the dog became jealous of it, and at last so 
furious, that he burst his chain, rushed at the 
child, worried it, and did not quit his hold until 
he was killed with a knife. The child was so 
severely hurt, that its life was despaired of.’”” 
“The cunning of the fox has indeed been ever 
proverbial; and, even so long since as the days 
of ZEsop, he figures as chief personifier of that 
quality. But, in many of the instances which 
have been related, we cannot refuse it the 
higher appellation of wisdom, as possessing the 
excellency implied in the definition of its being 
‘the means best adapted to the ends most con- 
ducive to its own well-being.’ The following 
instance is illustrative of the remark of Pliny, 
that no degree of taming will entirely divest this 
animal of the habits of its ancestry. A fox had 
been partially tamed, and was kept fastened by 
a chain to a post in a court-yard, where he was 
chiefly fed with boiled potatoes. But the animal 
seems to have thought that a desirable addition 
might be made to his fare from the numerous 
fowls that strutted round him, but whose cau- 
tion kept them beyond the reach of so formidable 
anenemy. His measures were soon taken; and 
having bruised and scattered the boiled potatoes 
which he had received for his dinner at the ex- 
tremity of the space that the length of his chain 
enabled him to command, he retired, in an 
opposite direction, to the full extent of his chain, 
and assumed the appearance of utter regardless- 
ness of all that was passing around him. The 
stratagem succeeded; and when some of the 
fowls had been thrown so much off their guard 
as to intrude within the circle of danger, the fox 
sprang from his lurking-place, and seized his 


prey. 
‘“‘The habits of cautiousness displayed by this 


animal are also significant of conclusions drawn 
by observation from experience. For,. when 
followed by dogs, it will not run through a gate— 
though this is obviously the most ready passage, 
nor in crossing a hedge will it prefer a smooth 
and even part—but the roughest, where thorns 
and briars abound; and when it mounts an 
eminence, it proceeds obliquely, and not 
straightforward. And whether we suppose these 
actions to proceed from a desire to avoid those 
places where traps may probably have been laid, 
or from knowing that his pursuers will exactly 
follow his footsteps, and he has resolved to lead 
them through as many obstacles as possible, in 
either case an estimation of causes and conse- 
quences is to be discerned, 

‘“‘ We quote the following anecdote from the 
‘Zoologist,’ vol. ii. p. 790 :—* While an old man 
was wandering by the side of one of the largest 
tributaries of the Almand, he observed a badger 
moving leisurely along the ledge of a rock on 
the opposite bank. In a little time a fox came 
up, and after walking for some distance close in 
the rear of the poor badger, he leaped into the 
water. Immediately afterwards came a pack of 
hounds, at full spved, in pursuit of the fox, who 
by this time was far enough off, floating down 
the stream ; but the lagiolons badger was in- 
stantly torn to pieces by the dogs. An instance 
of still greater sagacity in the fox occurred a few 


— 
years ago, also in this neighbourhood. As q 
farm-servant was preparing a small piece of land 
for the reception of wheat, near to ee sa 
Mains, he was not a little surprised on seeing g 
fox slowly running in the furrow immediatly 
before the plough. While wondering why the 
sly creature was so confident, he heard behind 
him the cry of the dogs, and turning round, he 
saw the whole pack at a dead stand near the 
other end of the field, at the very spot where 
Reynard had entered the newly-enclosed trench, 
The idea struck him that the fox had taken this 
ingenious way of eluding pursuit; and through 
deterence to the sagacity of the animal, he al- 
lowed it to escape.’ Derham quotes Olaus, in 
his account of Norway, as having himself wit. 
nessed the fact of a fox dropping the end of its 
tail among the rocks on the seashore, to catch 
the crabs below, and hauling up and devouring 
such as laid hold of it. On our own seacoast 
rats also have been known to add a new dish to 
their dietary by taking crabs, though it is not 
easy to imayine how the capture is effected; and 
certainly it is not by angling with the same pen- 
sile organ. On the credit of several persons, 
however, it is known that rats have skilfully 
employed their tails in drawing oil through the 
narrow neck of a jar, when unable to reach it in 
any other manner. Mr. Murray observed a dor- 
mouse to dip its tail into a dish of milk, and then 
carry it, smeared with the fluid, to its mouth; 
and similar ingenuity has been witnessed in its 
conveyance of water, when the little creature 
could not otherwise obtain a supply. 

“The modes employed by dogs of different 
races in capturing and devouring the crab, and 
especially that pugnacious species the velvet 
crab ( Portunus puber), well illustrate the expe- 
rience which has become propagated in the breed, 
over the ignorance of the uninitiated. Onthetirst 
discovery of the prey, a terrier runs in to seize 
it, and is immediately and severely bitten in the 
nose. But a sedate Newfoundland dog ot my 
acquaintance proceeds more soberly in his work. 
He lays his paw on it, to arrest it in its escape: 
then tumbling it over, he bares his teeth, and, 
seizing it with the mouth throws the crab alo:t: 
it falls upon the stones: the shell is cracked be- 
yond redemption; and then the dainty dish is 
devoured at his leisure. * * * 

“ There was, within my knowledge, in the 
house of my parentage, a small cupboard, in 
which were kept milk, butter, and other requi- 
sites for the tea-table; and the door was con- 
fined with a lock, which, from age and frequent 
use, could be easily made to open. ‘To save 
trouble, the key was always kept in the lock, 
in which it revolved on a very slight impulse. 
It was often a subject of remark that the door 
of this cupboard was found wide open, and the 
milk or butter greatly diminished, without any 
imaginable reason, and notwithstanding the per- 
suasion that the door had certainly been regu- 
larly locked; but it was accident that led to the 
detection of the offender. On watching care- 
fully, the cat was seen to seat herself on the 
table; and, by repeated patting on the side of 
the bow of the key, it was at last made to tur, 
when a iy 8 pull on the door caused it to 
move on its hinges. It had proved a fortunate 
discovery for puss, for a long time before she 
was taken in the fact.” 

Of the swallow, it is told :— 

“T have known the nest affixed, in a baro- 
nial mansion, to the door of a bedroom, 
which they had obtained access through an 
aperture in a turret; and the young were col- 
stantly swung to and fro at each opening of the 
door. It is worthy of remark, (for it is per- 
haps a generic habit,) that, in constructing the 
nest, the swallow tribe labour from the outside, 
and the form is made by judgment of the eye: 
whereas the habit of our smialler birds of other 





|families is to work from within, and thus t 
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adapt it in form and size to the model of their 
own bodies. 

“For its own resting-place, the sparrow 
generally prefers a comfortable hole in a wall, 
from which it can watch the feeding of poultry, 
and, in the absence of danger, descend to snatch 
ashare from them. To this retreat it conveys a 
large assortment of straws and feathers; but, as 
this bird—the emblem of impudence and cun- 
ning—is no favourite wlth the farmer, an order 
js issued to the boys of the household to rob the 
nets as fast as the eggs are deposited. In a 
case of this sort, where three or tour successive 
layings had been destroyed, the whole colony, 
as if by mutual agreement, quitted the place of 
their past disappointments, and settled them- 
selves among the thickest foliage of some trees 
at a distance from the farm—a situation which, 
though common in some districts, neither they 
nor their ancestors had ever before occupied, 
and where their large and clumsy nests were 
ojects of curiosity to their human neighbours. 

“Tt was perhaps from persecution of some 
sort, either of birds, or its worst enemies, the 
smaller quadrupeds, that a thrush chose for its 
nesting-place the extraordinary situation of a 
depression in the ground in the middle ot a field’ 
of turnips, from whose leaves it gained its own 
protection and shade. When found, the nest 
contained four eggs; and, curiously enough, 
the outer wall was formed of portions of turnip- 
leaves, while within it was lined with the usual 
coating of mortar. 

“The nest of the holm thrush (TJ'urdus visci- 
vorus) is also sometimes modified according to 
circumstances, and evidently from a calculation 
of what the bulk and weight of the expected 
young ones may require. Its usual’site for 


building is among the firmer branches of a tree, 
with little regard to concealment; where, trust- 
ing to the support which will be afforded by 
these diverging branches, it does not follow the 


example of its kindred species, in strengthening 
the edifice with a lining of plaster. On one 
oceasion, however, an otherwise excellent situ- 
ation in a pear-tree lay under the inconvenience 
of having. too wide a space between two out of 
the four surrounding props ; and this portion of 
the structure was accordingly the only part that 
was strengthened by the addition of a firm layer 
of clay. * * * * 

“It is a remarkable fact, that more than one 
pair of birds will sometimes unite in occupying 
one nest, and either rear their broods in com- 
mon, or one of them will perhaps surrender the 
fuiure care of them to the other. A thrush had 
built its nest in a low tree in a garden; and on 
the second day after it was finished it was 
observed that four eggs had been deposited in 
it, Through the attention thus excited, it was 
ascertained that two mothers were engaged in 
supplying the number, which at last amounted 
to.ten, and from which nine living young ones 
were produced. ‘These eggs were certainly sat 
on by one parent only. 

“This is also the easiest mode of accounting 
for the very large number of eggs and young 
sometimes found in one nest. A partridgv has 
been the ostensible parent of twenty-two young 
ones; and, as if conscious that so large a family 
could not have all the attention they required 
from the mother alone, the male also has ga- 
thered them under his wings, the pair of parents 
sitting side by side, but with their heads and 
tails reversed. I have been credibly informed, 
that as many as thirty-one partridge eggs have 
been found in one nest. Mr. Yarrell mentions 
the association of landrails with partridges under 
the care of one parent, A guinee-fowl has been 
known to lay her eggs in a partridge’s nest; and 
on board ship, so many young mice were dis- 
covered nestled together as could not possibly 

ve belonged to one mother.” 

Of the cuckoo ; 





“The demands of young birds on the care 
and lovingkindness of their parents we must 
suppose in some measure akin to the powerful 
feeling which sways the breast of the higher 
animals in the same relationship with each 
other. But it sometimes extends beyond the 
more immediate connexion of kindred; and in- 
stances are not uncommon, where it has excited 
sympathy even in creatures of another species, 
and that, too, ‘in cases where, from the absence 
of the breeding impulse, this affection must be 
sought rather in compassion than in a mere in- 
stinctive disposition. That the cuckoo should 
be fed by a foster-parent might be expected, 
since, as in the like instance of ducks hatched 
by a hen, she believes the bantling to be her 
own, and may have learnt to regard the unusual 
bulk of the solitary inmate of her nest as an 
evidence of the success of her motherly care. 
But there are proofs of the fact, that when a 
young cuckoo has been placed in a cage, birds 
which could never have seen such a fledgeling 
before, have set about feeding it with loving 
zeal and untiring perseverance. In one case, 
some canaries, who were at large in a room, 
were seen to cling to the cage in which the 
young cuckoo was confined; and on being per- 
mitted to enter, they supplied the orphan so 
regularly with food, that in a little time it re- 
fused to receive its sustenance from any other 
hands. 

“A like loving feeling has also been shown 
to other little neglected ones by birds of a dif- 
ferent race to their own; and the proceeding 
has been conducted in such a manner as to show 
that, while sometimes it has originated in mere 
involuntary compassion, at other times it has 
sprung from a deliberate affectionate disposition 
of the mind of these little creatures. Its par- 
ticular direction may, at times, be excited by 
that expression of want which is part of the 
language common to kindred families in the 
early portion of their life, as was the case in the 
following imstance:—A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, an observer and lover of the in- 
stincts of nature, placed a couple of fledgeling 
greenfinches (Fringilla chloris) in the same cage 
with two canaries, who immediately took them 
under their care, and assumed the office of 
parents; and though, at first, they found some 
difficulty in inducing the young to receive food 
from them, they continued their assiduities, till 
kindness at last prevailed, and they were al- 
lowed to feed them regularly. I have also 
learned the following curious tacts from a com- 
petent observer :—Lhe nests of a missel-thrush 
and chaffinch (Fringilla celebs) were near each 
other in the same tree, the former having young 
and the latter only eggs. When the former 
bird approached to feed its brood, the chaftinch 
quitted her nest, and prevailed on the missel- 
thrush ty» resign the food to her; and with it 
she proceeded to supply the young ones.” 

Shamming being wounded or dead is common 
to several birds and beasts; and Mr. Couch 
gives a numberof anecdotes wherethese resources 
were cleverly and successfully put in practice ; 
but these and all other illustrations we must 
now leave to be gathered from the work itself, 
and conclude with one other quotation from its 
amusing pages. ; 

‘* Badgers, which are ordinarily solitary ani- 
mals, have been known to assemble in a troop, 
and, under the guidance of an apparent leader, 

roceed on a tour of emigration. A country 
abourer, attended by his sheep-dog, at mid- 
night found himself encompassed by half-a- 
dozen of these animals, whom he took to be 
parents with their young, proceeding to some 
distant spot. On discovering him, they did not 
wait for the attack, but began it; and though 
he soon wrenched a stake from a hedge at hand, 
and was well assisted by his dog, both dog and 
man were compelled to beat a retreat, 





“In another case of falling in with these 
wanderers by night, my informant judged the 
party to be nine or ten in number, as well as he 
could count them in the dark. They grunted 
and gathered about him, and followed him up 
closely through a field, till he passed through 
the gate, and then they left him. Another per- 
son counted twenty-one in a company ; and the 
smallest of these were placed in the middle of 
the escort, preceded and followed by the larger. 
That at these times they will attack any one 
who comes in their way is the opinion of the 
few persons I have known who have had oppor- 
tunities of observing these animals. In one 
case, where a man was attacked, he was com- 
pelled to fly to a heap of stones for defence, and 
fling them at his assailants with all his might. 

“A similar habit of migration in bands is 
reported of polecats ; and, in one case, by stoats, 
by daylight. In a dark night, a wayfaring man 
encountered a large number of these creatures ; 
and, directed by the sounds they uttered, rather 
than by sight, when they encompassed him 
about, he succeeded in killing seven, mostly 
young ones. On another occasion three were 
killed.* 

“A large flock of rats was met, late in the 
evening, in the street of a small town; and the 
interruption to their expedition being as unex- 
pected by them as by the man who met them, 
they were driven, like a flock of sheep, before 
him into a house, where they took refuge under 
chairs and anything affording shelter, and 
seemed bewildered with fear ; Sut they were 
soon expelled, and continued their journey. 
On another occasion, and at the same hour at 
night, another party of these migrants was met 
and diverted from their way, but in this case 
they were not driven into a house. At the 
same time of night, in the end of the month of 
June, a company of common domestic mice was 
seen proceeding along a street, as if migrating ; 
and though people were occasionally passing, 
being unmolested, they held on their way with- 
out deviation.” 

Mr. Couch accounts for the death of the famed 
Hatto, Archbishop of Mentz, who was destroyed 
by mice in his castle, on an island in the Rhine, 
as the consequence of a migration of this kind. 








Results of Astronomical Observations, made 
during the years 1834-5-6-7-8, at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Being the computation of a tele- 
scopic survey of the whole surface of the visi- 
ble Heavens, commenced in May, 1825, by 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H. &c., &c. 
4to. Pp. 452, London, Smith, Elder and Co. 


BeravtTirutty as well as most carefully got up 
in every way, we owe this remarkable work to 
the munificence of the Duke of Northumberland 
and the devotedness of Sir John Herschel. To 
give an analysis of it is impossible, for every 
part depends upon every other, in minute detail, 
and therefore, we may say, “none but itself can 
be its parallel ;” and it would be nearly as futile 
to attempt to describe it, so as to supply its ma- 
terial information and illustrate its merits. Only 
a few points may be touched upon. It isa filial 
labour of love to conclude the splendid design 





* * The habit of weasels, of traveiling and hunting in 
companies by night, gave rise to a superstitious belief in 
the West of England, which is hardly yetextinct. It was 
once a common opinion in that quarter of the country, 
that there were a set of diminutive creatures, of the elfin 
family, vulgarly called Dandy Dogs, who went hunting the 
hare by night, under the direction of one or more ghostly 
huntsmen; and it is within memory, that individuals have 
affirmed that they have not only heard the full cry of these 
hunters, but have nsen from their beds and accompanied 
the unearthly pack, but at a fearful, respectful distance ; 
and that these imps of hounds have followed the chase 
with lively yelpings, and all the motions of their bigger 
brethren who love ‘ the hunting of the hare.’ It may be 
in connexion with this superstition that country people 
commonly call the weasel a fairy,” 
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begun by the author’s pre-eminent father, 
whose papers in the Royal Society’s Transac- 
tions, published 1786, 1789 and 1802, first swept 
the Heavens with that inexhaustible zeal, expe- 
rienced skill, and enlarged powers, and commu- 
nicated the brilliant and important result to our 
little world. His son must have been born with 
a resistless tendency heavenwards; and his life 
has ee, been dedicated to the starry 
firmament. ot contented with European 
observation, he spent five years in a distant 
clime and quarter of the globe to complete his 
studies, and the results of the whole are here 
magnificently set forth. ‘The frontispiece repre- 
sents the site of his 20-feet Reflector—the text 
notes every new addition to his estronomical 
knowledge—and the plates display the forms 
and varieties of the nebule and other celestial 
objects discovered or observed with continued 
attention by him and his able assistant. The 
abilities of this individual are liberally praised ; 
and the apparatus and its management minutely 
described. The great nebulousness of the Cape 
skies offered an interesting field for the work ; 
and as we have stated, the results are of infinite 
importance, not only as regards what the Hers- 
chels have actually done, but as foundations 
whence the science of astronomy may bound 
into wider space and yet with greater certainty 
than ever. 

Connected with the subject, we refer with satis- 
faction to the account of the American Cambridge 
Observatory progress in our last Gazette ; and 
would also point to the Moscow discovery of a 
new Comet, among our “ Varieties.” 


The Alliterative Romance of Morte Arthure, now 
Jirst printed from a Manuscript in the Library 
of Lincoln Cathedral, Edited by J. O. Halli- 
well, Esq., F.R.S. 4to. Privately printed. 


We have always considered that the outcry 
sometimes raised against the expensive form 
and exclusive impression of valuable antiquarian 
works, such as those issued by the Roxburghe 
Club, is made without sufficient consideration, 
and gencrally without an attempt to answer the 
adverse question,—would they have been made 
accessible to the public in any other form? We 
will venture to assert, from what we have seen 
of the success and circulation of such books 
when published, that no one of the club publica- 
tions would have paid the expenses of printing 
in a popular form and at a cheap rate. You 
may call it an introduction of aristocracy into 
a literary republic, but a fine and rare library is 
a noble object for an amateur’s search, and he 
may well be pardoned for a preference for fine 
typography, and all the other accessories which 
constitute value in what is.termed a library 
book. We think that if we were forming a 
library, and expense were only a secondary 
consideration, bibliographical luxuries would 
occupy a prominent place, however much they 
might be ridiculed by the lovers of one-volume 
editions, those odious bundles of columns of 
small type, that make our eyes ache to think of 
wading through them. But let us not be mis- 
understood. e have ever been the foremost 
to encourage cheap literature, and are ourselves 
an example of the public taste in that direction. 
We are talking of those who have the money 
and the spirit to form grand libraries, and we con- 
tend that a taste for privately-printed books of a 
limited circulation has been of great advantage 
to literature, for the simple reason that they 
would, in all probability, have remained in 
manuscript, it not been for this method of 
producing them. The work, whose title we 

ve d at the head of this article, is not 
issued under the sanction of any publishing 
society, but in point of execution, or as booksel- 
-lers say ‘“getting-up,” is equal, if not superior, 
toany.of the works issued by the Roxburghe or 
other clubs, and is so printed that it will range 





with anyofthem. It comprisesone of the best writ- 
ten, and most curious early metrical romances in 
our language ; and appears, as far as we can judge 
from a cursory perusal, to be edited with judg- 
ment and accuracy. If we do not quite agree 
with Mr. Halliwell in his estimate of its poetical 
merits, we can at least affirm that in vigour of 
description it approaches Chaucer more nearly 
than Lydgate or most of his contemporaries. 
The author describes, with great prolixity, the 
adventures of Arthur on the Continent, immedi- 
ately preceding his death, and he follows in most 
particulars the account given by Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth. ‘There are, however, several incidents 
which are quite peculiar to this romance; which 
affords a very good illustration of the few 
remarks we have just made on privately-printed 
works. The Editor has limited the impression 
to seventy-five copies, a number amply sufficient 
to satisfy the real demand for any book of the 
kind. They will be circulated amongst the 
choice libraries of the scholar and bibliographer, 
and a larger impression wouldonly have decreased 
the market value of the book without adding to 
its utility or circulation. When the taste for 
these things becomes more general, and the pub- 
lic condescend to buy and read them, we have no 
doubt publishers enow will be found ready to 
undertake the responsibility of making them 
accessible. Till then, we fear the Morte Arthure, 
and many other works of real. value to the 
student, must be surrendered to the tender mer- 
cies of fine type, thick paper, large margins, and, 
above all, “only ten copies printed on thick 
paper;”” and Mr. Halliwell must receive our 
best acknowledgements for the splendid volume 
he has just produced. 


Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. A_ bibliographical 
account of the musical and poetical works pub- 
lished in England during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. By Edward F. Rim- 
bault. 8vo. J. R. Smith. 


A most useful volume for all who are interested 
in the mysteries of early madrigals, and now that 
this species of composition has gained so much 
popularity, a well-timed publication. The index, 
an important part of a work of this description, 
appears to have been compiled with care and 
diligence, but the literary antiquary would have 
been glad to have had the names of the authors 
of the original ballads. We must confess, how- 
ever, that early musical works afford very little 
literary information of much importance, and 
the present compilation in this respect follows 
the works it describes. Mr. Rimbault ought not 
to have fallen into the blunder of describing the 
poem ‘My flocks feed not’’ as one of Shakspere’s 
sonnets, and the derogatory observations in his 
preface on certain contemporary works are un- 
necessary, and in the worst possible taste. These 
faults excepted, the work deserves our commen- 
dation, and will, we doubt not, answer the 
purposes for which it is designed. 


A Stratigraphical List of British Fossils. By 
James Tennant, F.G.S., &c. Printed for the 
age | for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

p. 132. 


Waar will “Anti-Megatherium” or the Dean of 
York say to the publication of such a work as 
this under the auspices of the Society for promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge? Miserabile dictu! 
But whatever may be fulminated at the unhal- 
lowed union, there can be no detracting voice 
raised in the present case against the handmaid 
of Geology. She is comely and most carefull 

arranged, and every student would gladly plead, 
vade mecum. Her stores too (no division of the 
British strata has withheld its full quantum) are 
ample, accompanied by instructions for use and 
where the like abound, and by references to 
works wherein fuller ‘information may be ob- 
tained, The thanks.of.every geological student 





are due to Mr. Tennant, who acknowledges ,by 
the way, obligation to Mr. Morris for assistance 
and suggestions in preparing the work ; and his 
having aided, if more than the name of Tennant 
be wanting, isa stamp ofvalue on the “Strat. 
graphical List.” 

The Scrip, i. &c. By Sigmabetaphilus, Pp, 48, 

te 


ondon, W. E, Painter. 


A pamPutet on the Church of England, stren. 
uous for it, and bitter against all sorts of differ. 
ence and dissent; but at the same time finding 
much to blame in the hierarchy and existing con- 
stitution,and offering plans for greater efficiency 
and more equal provision among the inferior 
clergy. One of the statements in respect to the 
latter. point is very striking. e living of 
Stanhope is worth 4,813/. a-year, and that of 
Doddington 7,306/., and there are in England 
297 under 50/. a-year; so that Doddington, 
richer than most of our bishoprics, enjoys about 
as much for one duty as is given to a hundred 
and fifty ministers of 150 other parishes. 


The Home of Shakspere. By F. W. Fairholt, 
London, Chapman and Hall. 


Wirn no fewer than thirty-three of Mr. Fair. 
holt’s accurate and picturesque engravings, this 
little volume is truly a popular illustration of 
Shakspere’s Home, and such a publication as 
will be highly prized by the many, who feel as 
much of the poet as the few, and kept as a 
suitable and interesting relic to hismemory. The 
descriptions are concise but sufficient. 

No 15 of Mr. Charles Knight’s “‘ Land we live 
in’’ is another tribute, though of a less favourable 
form for preservation, of a similar kind, with 
also an accompanying descriptive letter-press, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,* We are indebted to an intelligent friend on his way, 
by an interesting route, to India, for the promise of aseries 
of Handbook and anecdotical letters, of which we have re- 
ceived two. The first from Hanover, alluded to in that 
which we now offer to the public, did not seem to us to 
contain so much of novelty, in treading over the beaten 
track, as to require printing. It stated the chief cabin- 
fare to Rotterdam to be £1. 10s., and spoke of the civility 
of the Custom House officers there—looked at the great 
statue of Erasmus, which Buonaparte had nearly con- 
verted into cannon, at the-cathedral, at the canals, and at 
the economy of the place, where prices are much the same 
asin England. The morals of the lower orders appeared 
to be lax, and the licensed houses of evil fame, a bar to all 


improvement. The railroad and other po tee | i 


out Holland is easy and admirably arrange the 
Dutch character generally, which he had noticed in vari- 
ous parts of the world, our correspondent speaks highly, as 
industrious, enlightened, and full of good feeling, and 
adds that these favourable impressions were much con- 
firmed, even by his rapid journey through the country. 
No beggars are to be seen there! The mendicity colonies 
provide against this pest by the most rational and humane 
system. The voyage up the Rhine we need not describe: 
it occupied 23 hours. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Vienna, August 22, 1847. 

Dear Srr,—My last letter was from Hanover; 
the weather was so very warm, and the roads s0 
dusty that the town and its environs were 
not seen to much advantage, King Ernest was 
living at his country. house, about a mile and a 
half from the town; as were also the Crown 
Prince and his wife; the former is, F regret to 
find, hopelessly blind—the latter makes hima most 
affectionate and attentive partner. The King, 
they tell me, has grown a little “ crotchety. 
He has refused the customary leave of absence 
to his officers ; does not scruple to tell the fair 
visitants at his court when the colour of their 
dress does not suit his taste, and has ordered 
that ladies should wear curls when they appear 
at court. His Majesty has built a magnificent 
marble mausoleum, which is to have(the honour 
of receiving his remains when he quits this busy 
scene. I did not stop at an_ hotel at Hanover, 
but learnt that the British was thebest. _ 

From Hanover I proceeded to Brunswick by 
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the railway ; fares, first-class, 3s. 10d. ; second- 
slass, 28. 10d.; thirty-eight miles; time occu- 
}yied, two hours and ten minutes; and put up at 
Hétel Deutches-haus; civil, and tolerably mo- 
derate. I have been much pleased with Bruns- 
wick ; its suburbs are beautiful and are kept 
yery clean by the towns-people, who volun- 
tarily tax themselves for that purpose. The 
reigning Duke is splendidly lodged in a palace 
inthe town, and has also a beautiful place called 
Richmond, a few miles off. e is 41, 
and unmarried, and his subjects are most de- 
sirous that he should become a Benedict. Liv- 
ing is very cheap in Brunswick, and I wonder 
that more English are not resident there. The 
German spoken is considered pure, and there are 
excellent masters to be found. The Bruns- 
wickers are very musical, and the bandof the fa- 
mous corps of Black Brunswickers is wonderfully 
fine, One’s very valet is a musician, and! saw a 


servant who attended atdinner, playing thepiano 


afew hours afterwards to the children of my 
host, and thisI was told was constantly to be met 
with, I was not the least aware that the differ- 
ent German governments were so gallant 
as to allow the baggage of a newly-married 
couple to be moved from place to place without 
being searched or paying the customary duties, 
simply on the declaration of the parties that 
they Hes just been married, and that it was 
their first removal after that event. There is a 
very nice theatre. I saw a new Opera (in Ger- 
man) called the Troubadour, by a new com- 
poser; prettymusic. The Dukeis a liberal sup- 
porter of the stage. 

Left Brunswick by the railway at half-past 7, 
am., to Magdeburgh and Leipsic (we had 
charming glances at the Hartz forest en passant), 
arriving at the latter place at 40 minutes past 2, 
pm.; 110 miles ; fares, 1st class, 16s. 10d., 2nd 
class, 11s. 3d.; 2nd class carriages excellent. 
Allthat the English traveller requires is, that 
there should be one carriage, at least, into which 
smokers should not be allowed to enter. The 
German appears to live in smoke. After dispos- 
ing of I don’t know how many pipes and cigars, 
his unfortunate English fellow traveller fancies, 
from his shutting his eyes, that a slight respite is 
at hand, Vain hope! like a giant refreshed (with 
smoke) he strikes his knife (they have a hundred 
and one new inventions of the lucifer genus), 
and again commences the abominable pipe, &c., 
with its disgusting accompaniments. I have 
seen but few women smoke ; the paper cigarettes 
are most approved by the fair sex. Found the 
Hotel Baviére at Leipsic good and comfortable. 
The town a quaint old place, but very flourishing. 
Went to the principal gardens, Poniatowski’s 
monument, &c. Next morning proceeded at 6, 
am, per railway to Dresden, distance 71 miles ; 
Ist class, 9s., 2nd class, 6s. 10d. ; arrived there 
9,a.m. A very few pounds weight of luggage is 
allowed, the rest has to be paid for, but is a 
small tax for the care taken of it. Our railway 
authorities in England might well take a lesson 
from their continental associates. Again, the 
— with which you get your tickets is ad- 

le. The officeisopen at all hours. Notsoin 
England :—a quarter of an hour only before the 
Tespective trainsleave the station, when scramb- 
ling and confusion are the order of the day! 
Went to the Hétel de Saxe, at Dresden; a very 
largeand well-managed establishment. Devoted 
two days to.an inspection of the gems in the 
Fetace-qailerics, and the treasures in the Green 
aults; and proceeded by the steamer up the 
be to Prague, We saw the King of Saxony 
athis summer palace, an unpretending building, 
charmingly situated on the Elbe, a few miles 
from Dresden, The scenery through Saxon 
Switzerland is very beautiful. We did not quit 
the steamer until midnight ; proceeded onwards 
to Prague in @ coach, and arrived there about 4, 
‘@ms, haying left Dresden‘at 6, a.m. ‘The total 





charge from Dresden is about 11s. 8d. ; put up 
at the Hotel Drei Linden, reputed to be the best 
hotel, but nothing to boast of. Went over the ex- 
traordinary Jewish burial-grounds; crossed the 
magnificent bridge—by the way a regulation ex- 
ists nearly throughout Germany, I believe, that all 
carriages crossing bridges, should pass over at a 
walk, Another order exists, that no apothecary 
is to sell medicines to any persons without 
an order from a physician, or some official 
authority—and as the fees to the latter class are 
very low, the tax is not a heavy one, as families 
lay in a stock of medicines, to obviate all danger 
of being poisoned. The cathedral in the 
capital of Bohemia* (before an altar in which 
the mperors of Austria are crowned kings of 
Bohemia), is a fine old building, and I believe 
contains the richest silver images to be found in 
any cathedral in Europe. But are they not all 
written in the pages of the invaluable Murray ? 
Left by Railway for Vienna, at a } to 5, p.m., 
distance 281 miles; Ist class £2 2s. 3d., 2nd class 
(very comfortable) £1 6s, 2d; arrived at 3 past 2, 
p.m. next day, close travelling, and the carriages 
stop at an immense number of places. Wood is 
used throughout instead of coal. One’s baggage 
is disturbed three times from leaving Saxony ; 
once on board the steamer, at the frontiers of 
Bohemia, again at Pragu, and to be very closely 
examined at the Railway Terminus at Vienna. 
I found however, the officials very civil through- 
out: tobacco and sealed letters are what they 
chiefly look for. Went to the “ Archduke 


Charles,” at Vienna, an excellent hotel, people 

very civil. I remain here for a few days; an 
then go down the Danube to Constantinople. 

Yours truly, 

E 


. RK. P. 

* I found a much greater male audience in the 
cathedral during Mass, than I ever met with in 
a Catholic country. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Counctl Meeting, September 8th.—Papers, 
which from their importance, had been transfer- 
red from the last meeting, were considered for 
publication. Several new communications 
were received and read, among which was 
a report by Mr. C. R. Smith, on further dis- 
coveries of Saxonremains in the vicinity of North- 
fleet; a notice of some dies for making the 
crowns of Charles I. found at Shrewsbury, by 
Mr. 8S. Wood; and a paper by Mr. E. Pretty, on 
some peculiarities in the architecture of Pate- 
shule church, in the county of Northampton, 
which appear to have hitherto been unnoticed. 
Mr, Pretty’s observations seem conclusive as to 
a portion of this church being of Saxon origin ; 
and it is rather remarkable that the features on 
which he lays stress, especially the “long and 
short work” at the north-east corner of the cleres- 
tory, and at the west corner of the nave, should, 
in these a of devotion to architecture, have 
escaped so long the eyelof the investigator. An 
extraordinary bronze sword, from Rouen, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Isaacs, excited much interest, and 
drew forth various opinions as to its period and 
authenticity. To the places already under con- 
sideration for the fifth annual congress, Worces- 
ter is now added. A letter from the Town 
Council of that ancient city was read, inviting 
the Association to meet there in the ensuing year, 
and offering the use of the Guildhall. 


CITY OF LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
_ INSTITUTION. 

While some similar institutions fall, it is a 
comfort to see others rise under auspicious cir- 
cumstances. We have noticed an instance at 
Sheffield, and have also the pleasure to report 
the inauguration of the extensive repairs in the 





above association and the re-union of its mem- 
bers and supporters, on Thursday evening, under 
the presidency of Mr. George Grote. The chair- 
manaddressed the meeting at considerable length, 
and congratulated them on their enlarged and 
improved condition, after an existence of 22 years. 
He regretted that the institution had not received 
more encouragement from great merchants and 
bankers, and impressed on his hearers the neces- 
sity for prudent and economical management. 
Other topics were touched upon, and the presence 
of ladies was particularly hailedas an omen of fur- 
ther refinement andincreased prosperity. Mr.Rind 
recited a poetical address, written by Mr. F. Lau- 
rence for the occasion. Pupils in the elocution 
class recited selections from Moliére and other 
eminent authors. A concert was performed, in 
which Mr, Corney presided at the piano-forte, 
and Misses Cubitt, Stewart, and Thornton sang. 
A lecture on the objects displayed by the oxy- 
hydrogen microscope, diversified, and a dance 
concluded the evening. The principal apartment 
accommodates between two and three hundred 
persons, 


SHEFFIELD ATHEN ZUM AND MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 


Tue foundation stone of the building for this de- 
sirable institution, was laid, on Wednesday week 
by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, The Sheffield 
Mercury contains a long and excellent account of 
it. In January, at a public meeting in the Cut- 
lers’ Hall, the Mayor, Mr. H, Wilkinson, presi- 
ding, the design was first proposed ; and since 


d | then the subscriptions have antuunted to £2,200, 


on the strength of which (though. inadequate 
to the whole estimated cost), the erection of 
the edifice has been entrusted to Mr. George 
Alexander, an architect of London. It will, 
says our authority, so far as we can judge 
from the elevation, possess considerable ar- 
chitectural beauty, and be at once an addi- 
tional ornament to the town, and worthy of the 
high object to which it will be devoted. It 
will consist of a spacious lecture-room, a large 
news-room, library, coffee-room, numerous class- 
rooms, and all the appointments that such an in- 
stitution requires, and which are to be found in 
approved models. A numerous meeting of the 
neighbouring gentry, members of Parliament, and 
citizens attended the ceremony, and the noble 
Lord addressed them in a feeling manner, des- 
canting on the blessings of a diffusion of useful 
knowledge. Dr. Corden Thompson also spoke 
from the stone, on the importance of the institu- 
tion. In the evening there was a soirée in the 
Music Hall, with the refreshment of tea, and the 
accompaniment ofsinging, at which 300 ladies and 
gentlemen were present; and the galleries filled 
by spectators, admitted for a small sum to wit- 
ness the proceedings. Lord Morpeth delivered 
an address at considerable length, in which, 
among other things, he touched upon the subject 
of Shakspere’s house, and the subscription to 
preserve it. As his Lordship’s official position 
gives especial force to his opinions in this matter, 
we copy themfrom the Mercury :—‘I cannot men- 
tion Shakspere without just reminding you that 
an cndovtaling has been lately set on foot to res- 
cue Shakspere’s house for the English nation. 
A subscription has been established for this pur- 
pose. I donot mean to say that any inordinate 
sum ought ever to be given to rescue Shakspere’s 
house from the jobbers in the market; but I be- 
lieve those who have undertaken it will conduct 
the purchase prudently, so as to secure the place 
from being an object of merchandise. Our 
American friends have threatened to remove it 
bodily to theirown country. I think they have 
a common rightto share in‘the fame of Shakspere, 
seeing that he lived before they had the misfor- 
tune to separate from us; but I do not wish that 
they should possess his house as goods and chat- 
tels, I say,.that the gentlemen who have under- 
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taken the subscription will manage the purchase 
prudently ; and then, I think, any surplus of the 
sum which the English public may raise, in order 
to mark its sense of the claims of Skakspere to a 
nation’s admiration, might be very properly ex- 
pended on some purpose congenial to the object 
tor which it was subscribed—possibly to provide 
good shelter and comfort for some poor veterans 
of the drama, whether authors or actors, who 
have done credit to that portion of our literature 
in which Shakspere holds the undisputed first 
place; and who also resemble Shakspere in this 
particular, that they have not received from their 
contemporaries that full share of credit and admi- 
ration which posterity has in reserve for them. 
In pursuit of such an object as this, permit me to 
say that I do not see why the members of the 
Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, and of every 
Mechanics’ Institution in the country, should not 
now resolve to give some little token—sixpence 
or a shilling per head—to mark their sense of the 
greatest genius which ever adorned English 
literature. At all events you will excuse me for 
having thrown out the suggestion.”” Alderman 
Dunn followedhis Lordship, and was succeeded by 
Lord Arundel, Mr. James Heywood, M.P., Col. 
Thompson, M.P., George ompson, M.P., 
John A. Smith, M.P., Mr. Taylor, secretary to 
the Institution, John Parker, M.P., the Mayor, 

poe Mr. W. Fisher i after which the national 
anthem was sung, and the gratifying and grati- 
tied assemblage separated. Bio 








PINE ARTS. 


The Last Supper. By Leonardo da Vinci. 
An American line engraving, after Raphael 
Morghen’s famous print, by Mr. A. L. Dick, of 
New York, has been courteously forwarded to 
us as an example of the progress of art in the 
New World, and is indeed a very favourable 
re mpet though we are informed that Mr. 

ick’s sight failed him when employed upon it, 
so that it had to be finished under the care of 
other New York artists. It is a good copy of an 
original which brings a high price in the mar- 
kets of America and England; and as Mr. Dick’s 
misfortune has led him to our shores, with the 
hope of disposing of some impressions at a mo- 
derate cost, we trust he will not be disappointed. 
The talent he has displayed, his severe loss, and 
the actual value of his performance ought to 
recommend it to great encouragement, 


Scotland Delineated. Part IV. London, J. 
Hogarth; Edinburgh, Crichton; Dublin, 
Hodges and Smith. 

Tuts Serial continues to merit all our praise. 

Ben More by Leitch is a fine subject with a 

broken foreground and castle; and the moun- 

tains in the distance marked by the atmospheric 
effects natural to a country of this description. 

Holyrood Palace, more picturesque in art than in 

reality, does credit to the pencil of Harding, 

who has made the whole design very character- 
istic and national ; whilst Glammis Castle, stil] 
more picturesque, has been finely associated 
with the costume and manners of elder times by 

G. Cattermole. Landscape, figures, and archi- 

tecture render this composition exceedingly 

beautiful and striking. In the next we have 

Melrose Abbey, and enough to say it is by David 

Roberts, whose taste has here fulfilled the poetry 

of Scott. The interior of Glasgow Cathedral, 

J. Nash, is vivified by a warlike encounter, to 

epee its demolition after the Reformation. 
he groups of armed men are charmingly spirited, 

and the action admirably told. Last of all we 
have a good view of Edinburgh from the mound, 
by Leitch. It looks towards Leith and Granton, 
and takes the Calton Hill and its monuments on 
the way. Tous it is a new point of view and 
very pleasing and effectiye, The whole of this 





partis extremely rich in art, and interesting in 
choice of subject. 


Fergusson’s Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 
Architecture in Hindostan, Part 2. J. Hogarth. 


WE spoke of the first part of this magnificent 
and curious work with the eulogy it so truly 
deserved ; and we rejoice to say that the second 
part is equal, if not superior to it, in gorgeous 
examples of Eastern Architecture. It is not 
only in the splendid specimens of art that we 
recognise our obligations to the author (whose 
labours and expenditure must have been of no 
ordinary caste), but in the illustrations of reli- 
gions and history which they afford. Temple 
and tower, and column and cave, have each their 
remarkable portraiture, and are delightfully en- 
graved; whilst Mr. Fergusson’s researches tell 
us of their dates, their antiquity, their purposes, 
and their changes. Altogether the design of the 
work is most honourable to his enterprize, and its 
execution, the perfect realization of that spirited 
design. 


Medal of the very Reverend Theobald Mathew. 
By Leonard Wyon, Esq., one of the Engravers 
of Her Majesty’s Mint. : 

Cork, 26th August, 1847. 

THE members of The Cork Temperance Institute, 

entertained their reverend President on Tuesda 

evening, in their rooms, Academy Street, whic 

were splendidly lit up, and beautifully decorated 
with paintings and engravings, lent for the occa- 
sion. Councillor Walsh took the chair, and in 
the course of the evening called the attention of 
the Society to the very gratifying compliment 
paid to their beloved p Bee a gentleman, 
not one of their members, having waited on 

Father Mathew at the meeting, and in the name 

of the young and gifted Mr. Leonard Wyon, 

presented the reverend gentleman'with a splendid 
silver medal, which Mr. Wyon had engraved, as 

a mark of his personal regard and respect for the 

great apostle of Irish Temperance, and to com- 

memorate his labours of love and beneficence. 

It was a truly historical record. It presented 

neither allegory nor fiction; facts only were 

delineated in all the plainness and severity 
of truth. Yet the longer you dwell on the 
obverse and reverse, the more you become in- 
terested and absorbed by their powerful repre- 
sentation of nature ; while to nature herself it 
was a proud triumph, that our feelings of all 
that is sublime and poetical, could, as in the 
instance before us, be called into more intense 
vitality by the actual occurrences of life, accu- 
rately observed and gracefully arranged by the 
master mind of genius, and made palpable to us, 
and handed down to those who may exist 
thousands of years hence, by the hand of the 
able engraver, than by the most ingenious and 
laboured composition, drawn from the Pantheon 
of Pagan and classical literature. The obverse 
has the bust of Father Mathew, modelled from 
the life, when Mr. Wyon was in Cork last year, 
and is a most perfectly accurate portrait of the 
reverend preacher against drunkenness, It 
gives the head and shoulders, in his usual dress. 
The countenance exhibits all the mild and 
earnest benevolence of the living original, with 
all its delicate detaits of anatomy, more particu- 
larly about the eye, worked out with all the 
truth and softness of nature, and we forget the 
artist in the actuality of the representation. 
The reverse represents Father Mathew standing, 
with uplifted arms, and bestowing his blessing 
on a kneeling crowd; immediately before him, 
in the centre, is a peasant holding his hat in his 
two hands, and looking down, whose countenance 
indicates that he is very conscious of having been 

a grievous offender, and of requiring much 

forgiveness ; to his right a woman, in the ex- 


tremity of old age, and the intensity of deyotion ;. 





to his left, and quite in front, a boy, looking up 
in perfect and confiding innocency of heart ang 
purpose. In the distance to the left, a man of 
higher grade, earnest and sorrowful, and of 
whom better things might have been expected, 
but whom we are glad to see reformed. Behind 
the boy, a countrywoman, displaying the broad 
massive Irish cloak, and the usual manner of 
wearing the hair by the peasant girls, now made 
fashionable by Her Majesty’s example; and 
leaning on her, is a young girl of surpassing 
loveliness, looking also up to the preacher, with 
all faith, and joy, and peace in believing. he 
whole group we know to be portraits from life 
and costume. They embrace every age, and 
both sexes, with a variety of conditions of life, 
and fairly set before us the universality and suc. 
cess of Father Mathew’s ministrations, who has 
been an honoured instrument in the hands of 
Providence to confer more good, and to avert 
more evil, than probably any person living, To 
Heaven be the praise! and long may he witness 
the blessings he has been enabled to diffuse, 

The varied beauties of this group, in character, 
composition, arrangement, breadth, perspective, 
and execution, place it in the rank of high ar, 
and the young engraver honourably sustains the 
excellence which we now habitually look for in 
a medal by a Wyon. R. 5S. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
J. SILK BUCKINGHAM, ESQ. 


One of the most unjustifiable and disgraceful 
circumstances, which defeat the true ends ofa 
Free Press, and turn a blessing into a curse, is 
the reckless or corrupt misuse of that powerful 
engine, to assail individual character, misrepre- 
sent facts, and interfere with laudable exertion, 
The boldness with which this is done, and the 
pertinacity with which the blow is followed up, 
are the more inexcusable, when we consider how 
imperfectly the writers can pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the motives of the person, or the 
precise nature of the case they take upon them- 
selves to attack, either with ridicule or vituper- 
ation. In few instances, has this wrong been 
more injuriously perpetrated than with reterence 
to Mr. Buckingham and the British and Foreign 
Institute. From the winding up of the concer, 
it is proven that the former has been falsely ma- 
ligned, and the latter (a most commendable in- 
ternational design) ruined. Many members were 
thereby induced to withhold or withdraw their 
subscriptions, which if paid, as they ought to 
have been when pledged, there would have been 
£3,000 in hand; but with default, the supporters 
did well to stop in time and save the property 
from bankruptcy. As it is, every bill will be 
paid 20s, in the pound: the members are free 
from any responsibility, and no one has suffered 
a loss but the founder Mr. Buckingham, who so 
far from feathering his nest, or making a snug 
thing for himself, as he was repeatedly accused 
of doing, has literally, as appears from the a¢- 
counts, sunk above £1,300, upon his favourite 
project. What will his malicious and cruel tra- 
ducers say to this? Will shame teach them 
silence? or what is better, will it withhold 
them from pursuing similar courses in future? 
Butthe public, influenced by them, have as much, 
or more reason to blush. The minds which can 
take their tone from, and encourage butfoonery 
and slander, have not the sordid excuse of their 
oracles to plead. It is an unhealthy condition 
of literature and morals. Mr. Buckingham can 
only comfort himself that his integrity has been 
vindicated by the testimonial now in progress to 
be offered to him. 


RED INDIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
{Continued from our last.] 
Dr. James. seems to infer the denial of s 
pulchral rites to those engaged im private 
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violence; and ‘this particular, and that which 
relates to the fate of little children, naturally 
recalled to his scholar-like mind the mytho- 
logy of Virgil,, in that fine passage of the 
Encid— 
“Continuo audite voces vagitus et ingens 

Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo, 

Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos 

Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo, 

Hos juxta falso damnati crimine mortis.” 

Lib. vi., v. 426. 

The same writer, when at Prairie du Chien 
in 1825, saw a Menomonie woman who 
amused the-people of her tribe with an account 
of what she had seen in her youth, ona time 
when she had lain apparently dead for two 
days.) Ever since she revived, she persisted in 
tdling the same story as to what happened to 
her in the country of the dead, and on the 
road thither. She proceeded along the path 
of the dead, and overcame all difficulties until 
she came to the river and the vibrating log. 
Here she saw many young children dreading 
and hesitating to attempt the dangerous pas- 
sage; though young she was herself a mother, 
and, woman-like, pitying the condition of 
these poor little ones (flentes in limine primo) 
she gave her hand to one who could walk, and 
took, in her blanket on her shoulders, another 
who was yet tied, (that is, lashed to the 
board ‘they use as acradle for young infants), 
and attempted to cross, but the log was so 
violently agitated, that she was compelled to 
abandon them both, and they fell into the river, 
and became turtles. Arriving on the other 
side, she escaped by running from the terrible 
dogs stationed on the bank for the annoyance of 
all new comers. She at length attained the 
village of her deceased relatives, but was not 
kindly received. Her father reproached her 
with having come too soon. He said, ‘why 
have you come >? do you not hear the cries of 
your children and your husband, and the friends 
you have left upon earth? Return again to 
them.’ She said to her mother, who received her 
with great coldness, ‘My mother, I am hungry.’ 
Her mother gave her a little dried venison, 
some bear’s meat, and some whortleberries, and 
teld her to be gone. She walked away, but 
presently perceived that she had in her blanket, 
chips instead of venison, spunkwood instead of 
bear's meat, and charcoal for whortleberries. 
After wandering about for some time in the 
country of the dead, witnessing their occupa- 
tions and amusements, she returned to earth, 
re-animated her body, and has ever since been 
looked upon as ‘a great medicine’ by her tribe. 

Similar in character-to this, is the story of 
Sayadyio and his sister, as related by some of 
the travellers in Canada, nearly two centuries 
since, to which allusion will be found in Picart’s 
illustrated quarto. 

Driven almost to despair by the death of 
his sister, Sayadyio resolved to seek her in the 
world of spirits. His journey, long and pain- 
ful, might have proved bootless throughout, if 
he had not met with an aged man, who encou- 
taged his search, and at the same time gave 
him an empty calabash, in which he might en- 
close the soul of his sister, should he succeed 
mn finding it. The same accommodating old 
gentleman likewise promised Sayadyio that he 
would give him also the maiden’s brains 
which he had in his possession, he being the 
appointed keeper of that portion of the dead. 

€ young man arrived at last in the place of 
uls, The spirits were astonished to see 
him, and eager y fled his presence. Tharonhia- 
Wagou, the master of the ceremonies in phantom 
good society, received him well, however, and 
became instantly his friend. At the moment of 
fetyio’s arrival, the souls were all gathered 
or a dance, according to their custom at that 
hour.. He recognised his sister floating through 


the phantom corps de ballet, and rushed to em- 





brace her, but she vanished like a dream of the 
night. Tharonhiawagou, however, kindly fur- 
nished our adventurer with a mystical rattle of 
strange musical power; and when the sound of 
the spirit-drum, which marks the time for the 
choral dance of those blessed shades, had sum- 
moned them back to their places, and the Indian 
flute poured the enchanting notes that lift them 
along upon a tide of melody, the magic rattle of 
Sayadyio, a stronger ‘ Medicine’ than either, 
charmed the soul of the Indian maiden within 
the reach of her brother. Quick as light, Say- 
adyio dipped up the entranced spirit, and shut 
it-securely in his calabash; then, despite the 
entreaties and artifices of the captive soul, who 
only thought of being delivered from her present 

rison, this Iroquois Orpheus made the best of 
his way back to earth, and arrived in safety with 
his precious charge, in his native village. His 
own and his sister’s friends were now called 
together, and the body of the damsel was dis- 
interred, and prepared to receive the soul which 
should re-animate it. Everything was ready to 
complete the resurrection, when the impatience 
of one of the female attendants utterly foiled the 
successof theattempt. Some Eurydice of asquaw, 
who was among the lookers on, could not restrain 
her curiosity. She had loved the deceased maiden, 
and she must needs peep into the calabash to see 
how the soul looked divested of all drapery. 
Whereon, precisely as Eros of old spread his 
pinions and flew from prying Psyche, so the 
soul took wing on the instant, and fled from 
prying love. As the flying shade casts no shadow 
in its movements through our atmosphere, 
Sayadyio could not trace it even for a moment 
in its flight, and abandoning all pursuit, he was 
obliged to sit down disconsolate, with the con- 
viction that he derived no other benefit from his 
journey, than that of having been in the place of 
souls, and having it in his power to relate certain 
true things which would not fail of reaching pos- 
terity. 

It is remarkable that in this story the old 
man who lent its hero the calabash, and pro- 
mised him the brains of his sister, does not re- 
appear upon the scene with the latter, at the 
period of her proposed re-animation. Yet the 
mention of the brains in the connexion seems to 
be important when associated with other points 
of Indian belief, and particularly that of the du- 
plicate soul, to which we have already here cal- 
led attention through Schoolcraft’s testimony. 
Le Pére de Brebceuf tells that, having asked an 
old Huron why they called bodies which had 
been long dead by the name of Eskenn (a plural 
word signifying souls), was answered that they 
believed all men to possess two souls, both divi- 
sible and material, yet both rational. That one 
separates itself from the body at death, yet re- 
mains in the cemetery until ‘the feast of the 
dead,’ when it was changed into a turtle-dove, or, 
asis more commonly believed, went directly to the 
place of spirits. The other soul is as it were at- 
tached to the body, and still possesses the 
corpse, remaining always in the grave, unless 
some one should reproduce it as an infant; and 
the proof of this last metamorphosis is found in 
the extraordinary resemblance which exists 
often between young persons and those who 
have been long dead (Picart, Maurs des Sau- 
vages). 

The belief of our Indians in the existence 
of a future state, seems to require no further 
illustration here. With regard to the locality 
of the world of spirits, Dr. James says, in the 
essay which is the basis of this article: ‘ No 
information has hitherto been derived from the 
language of the Algonkins, to authorise the 
opinion that they assign to any of their divini- 
ties, or to the shadows or ghosts of men, a resi- 
dence above, or removed from earth.’ But the 
same writer, in one of his works published sub- 
sequently to the deposit of this MS, with the 





Historical Society, gives us an Algonquin term 
for the milky way, which term he translates 
‘ the path of ghosts.’ The early French writers 
also set down the name of the galaxy in Iroquois 
as Ennoniawa, or ‘ the path of souls,’ a name 
which certainly hints of a celestial region, and 
of a return to heaven after death.’ 

Let us now turn from the Indian abodes 
of disembodied human souls to the world of 
superior spirits; as it is portrayed in the 
strange and varied mythological systems of 
some of our aborigines. 

The Hurons or Wyandots are said to be- 
lieve that the Great Spirit created two person- 
ages subordinate to himself, with pa powers 
in the world, called Good and Evil, and set them 
in continual opposition, Akin to this Zoroas- 
ter-like creed is that of most of the aborigines 
who occupied the territory which now forms the 
Northern and Middle States of the Union ; who, 
while worshipping one Great Spirit, and depre- 
cating the evil agency of the great foe of ‘the 
Master of Life,’ delight in an interminable calen - 
dar of minor divinities, All the tribes alike of 
the Algonquin and the Iroquois stock and their 
dependencies, acknowledge the existence of a 
class of beings invisible to the eye and removed 
from the cognisance of any one sense. In most 
of the Algonquin dialects this class of beings is 
called by the generic name, Manitoag (James). 
In some of the dialects of the Iroquois it is 
called Oudaconsona, or ‘The Company of 
Spirits’ (Relacion) ; and this company is, by 
some writers (Smith’s Captivity), divided into 
three bands: Ist. A mundane troop of spirits, 
like the Manitoag of the Ojibbeways (School- 
craft); 2d. The Heavenly Inhabitants, Careya- 
garuna ; and third, the Onasharuna, or the in- 
habitants of the lower world (Smith’s Narrative.) 

This army of spirits has of course its 
leader. Among the Algonquins, Kitchi Mani- 
tou is the great Good Spirit of all, while 
Machineto (or Matchi Manito) represents the 
opposing Evil Spirit (James). Among the 
Iroquois we have Owaneo and Kluneolux, 
corresponding in character with those divinities 
(Schoolcraft). Some of the most reliable of 
the early French writers upon our Northern 
tribes quoted by Lafitau, represent them as 
holding the Sun to be the great physical type 
of the Good principle, and the Moon the repre- 
sentation of the Evil principle ; and these early 
observers of two centuries since unite with 
those of our day in recording the fact, that, 
while the American Indian worships a god in 
the true Eternal, he believes in the existence of 
a familiar spirit, or dayuwy, in all things, animate 
and inanimate (Lafitau, James, Schoolcraft). 
The recognition of the Sun as at once the 
emblem and the eye of the Eternal is but 
seldom alluded to by modern observers, but the 
traditionary belief is still traceable in the usage 
of each pious smoker offering the first incense of 
his.calumet to the Sun, whence it was originally 
lighted (Picart). Tobacco, which those not re- 
claimed from heathen usages still believe is the 
choicest offering a devout Indian can make, 
either to the great Father of all, or to his own 
special tutelary divinity—is believed in its 
human use to induce chastity and sober all 
the sensual appetites, and, by thus purifying the 
soul, to prepare it for visions of the spiritual 
world, and at the same time impel the seer to 
communicate with those around him (Lafitau). 
Yet often will the hunter, in his tribulation, 
part with the last morsel of this specific for 
spirituality in himself in order to propitiate 
some testy spirit among the Manitoag, that 
dulls his flint or damps his priming, or blows 
his canoe upon some rough headland he is 
trying to double in the tempest (Schoolcraft). 

Besides the Manitoag, the Menomonies, and 
probably other bands, have a second and less 
powerful class of invisible beings of the mun- 
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dane order, which they call Notaimotuk, These, 
as described Dr. Tonsia, seem to be identical 
in character with the Puckwees or ‘ little 
vanishing men’ of the Ojibbeways (or Chip- 
pewas) mentioned by Schoolcraft. 

e Menomonies, who attribute amon 
other things the phenomena of night-mare an 
dreaming to the Notaimotuk, say that they are 
very small Manitos (James). 

e Puckwees, Puckwudjies, or Puckwood- 
joo-ininees, who are supposed to be identical in 
character with these Menomonie fairies, ‘are de- 
scribed as inhabiting and loving rocky heights‘ 
caves, crevices, or rural and romantic points of 
land upon the lakes, bays, and rivers, particularly 
if they be crowned with pine trees. They are 
depicted in the oral legends of the Algonquins as 
flitting among thickets or running with a whoop 
up the sides of mountains and over plains. 

These Little Vanishers, ‘ vanishing-mountain- 
little-men,’ as the original compound epithet 
above given must be literally translated, have a 
leader called Pau-puck-wis, who is sometimes 
described as tossing a tiny ball before him, some- 
times as holding a shell to his ear and appearing 
to run away from the sound. He is always re- 
presented as very small and as frequently being 
invisible, vanishing and re-appearing to those 
whom hevisits withhis pranks (Algic Researches). 

In ‘‘ Verplanck’s Shakspere,” among the notes 
upon Midsummer-Night’s-Dream, there is a re- 
markable quotation from the writings of a gifted 
countrywoman,* who has made a most inge- 
nious attempt to identify the Pau-puck-wis of 
our American writers with the Puck of Shakspere. 

(To be continued.] 


THE RIVER AMAZON, 


Tue following recent and original extract, from 
a diary kept by M. de Castelnau during his voy- 
age in America, will be read with interest, as 
an appendix to this review. 

y soundings and hydrographic observations 
I have (he says in his diary) ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the Amazon river is navigable for 
large steamers, without any obstacle, as far as 
Pongo de Manseriche, that is to say, a distance 
of more than one thousand leagues from its 
mouth; that its principal tributary, the Ucayale, 
is navigable to its junction with the Rio Tamto 
(the Apurimac), about twelve hundred leagues 
from the city of Para; and that the navigation 
may be extended, by the means of the Pachytea, 
to within ten or twelve days’ journey of Lima. 
As far as the village of Nauta (Peru) there are 
always from five to six fathoms of water in the 
main stream of the Amazon, and as far as Oma- 
guas, from ten to twelve fathoms, 

The happy Yaguas who live in the forests 
bordering on the Amazon, have no other clothing 
than the long feathers of the scarlet ara; they 
are a mildand peaceful race ; they believe in the 
immortality of the soul, but they rely‘on a uni- 
versal pardon after death. According to their 
notions, God resides behind the sun, and his 
principal occupation is to keep that orb in move- 
ment. ey are not polygamists, and remain 
faithful to the wife of their chpice ; and their 
affection for their children is such, that when 
they lose them, they destroy everything they 
possess, and burn not only their house, but all 
that it contains,—their arms and their most va- 
luable treasures. When a girl has reached the 
age of womanhood, she is shut up for three 


months in an isolated cabin in the forest, and her |: 


mother alone is allowed to come near her. When 
a woman gives birth to a child, the husband 





* Mrs. Oakes Smith, whose charming Nursery books, 
entitled ‘‘ Stories for Real Children,’ have led the way in 
a new style of American literature, by giving some of the 
daintiest tales in the world founded upon our own Indian 
Mythology, and which meet with delighted acceptance 


enters his hammock and utters the most piercing 
cries, whilst his suffering wife has to wait upon 
him and to console him for his imaginary suffer- 


ings. 

The most curious object I have procured is 
a stone statue weighing about two hundred 
pounds ; it was discovered in the forest of the 
Rio Negro, and according to the traditions of the 
country, dates as far back as the time of the Ama- 
zons, Until latterly, I placed but little belief in 
the history of these female warriors ; but through- 
out the country, at Obydos particularly, I learnt 
that traditions still existed of them amongst the 
Indians. The statue is of such rough workman- 
ship, that it must have been the work of a people 
where the arts were in their first infancy ; it is, 
however, of high interest, as.being the only spe- 
cimen of this nature as yet discovered in the 
Brazils. The figure is that of a woman ; she is 
seated, and is concealing her breasts with her 
hands. Between her fect is another emblem, 
often witnessed in ancient worships, which if we 
are to adopt the tradition of the country, we 
must regard as an allegorical allusion to the 
Amazon, who disdains to be a woman, and who 
treads the other sex beneath her feet. 

This statue was shipped on board the brig 
Beaujeu, and is now on its voyage for Havre, to 
be placed in the Musée Royale. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON VISITING THE DEAD SEA, 


Uon the stern and desolate shore I stood 
Of that grim lake, within whose dark recess 
Jordan’s sweet waters turn to bitterness. 
O’er the dull face of the sepulchral flood 
No spirit moved ; in vain with soft caress 
The gentle breeze its sullen waters wooed ; 
No token answered*—Neither was it less, 
When there arose a tempest fierce and rude, 
A ghastly scene; for like no living sea, 

Whose billows buoyant with a sparkling life, 
Ride on the storm, rejoicing in the strife, 
Was this; but when the strong wind mightily 

Lifted up its leaden waves, with dismal roar 
And heavy corpse-like sound they fell upon the shore. 


ANGRY WORDS, 


ANGRY words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious power. 
Hearts emo by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirr’d, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By asingle angry word. 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words—oh, let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip: 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip! 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
‘Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken; 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirr’d; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 


Temple. J. MIDDLETON. 


STANZAS, FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE, 


BLACK coats, silken stockings, ruffles 
White and courtly, flattering arts ; 

Soft discourses, smiles, embracing— 
Ah, if they had only hearts ! 


Hearts had they within their bosome, 
Love, warm love, within their hearts !— 

Ah! I’m sick to death, to hear them 
Singing of their feign’d love-darts! 


Up the mountains will I clamber, 
Where the modest chalets stand, 

Where the breezes blow in freedom, 
And the breast can free expand. 





* It is perhaps scarcely necess to mention, that the 
stillness of the Dead Sea arises from.the great specific 
vity of its waters, which render them less easily atfected 


Up the mountains will I clamber, 
Where the dark firs jut on high, 
Birds sing, rushing waters murmur, 

And the lofty clouds sweep by. 


Farewell, polish'd salons, polish'd 
Ladies, polish’d lords, adieu ! 
Up the mountains will I clamber, 
Laughing, thence look down on you! 
ELEANOR Dany, 


THE TRUEST FRIEND. 


TueERE is a friend, a secret friend, 
In every trial, every grief, 
To cheer, to counsel, and defend,— 
Of all we ever had the chief !— 
A friend, who watching from above, 
Whene’er in Error’s path we trod, 
Still songht us with reproving love ; 
‘That friend, that secret friend, is Gop! 


There is a friend, a faithful friend, 
In every chance and change of fate , 
Whose boundless love doth solace send, 
When other friendships come too late ! 
A friend, that when the world deceives, 
And wearily we onward plod, 
Still comforts every heart that grieves ; 
That true, that faithful friend, is Gop! 


How blest the years of life might flow, 
In one unchanged, unshaken trust; 
If man this truth would only know, 
And love his Maker, and be just! 
Yes, there’s a friend, a constant friend, 
Who ne’er forsakes the lowliest sod, 
But in each need, His hand doth lend; 
That friend, that truest friend, is Gop! 
CHARLES Swaty, 








THE DRAMA. 


Adelphi Theatre.—On Thursday, a novelty of 
the burlesque order was produced here by Mr. 
S. Coyne, and being founded onthe advertised 
sale of Shakspere’s House, was entitled “A 
house to be sold.’”’. It began better than it went 
on, for the humours of Wright were exceedingly 
laughable as he enacted the part of a cockney 
gent, the son of a city fishmonger, who was 
desirous to begin business in the house of the 
bard with an inscription over the door of ‘“Chop- 
kins late Shakspere.”” He, however, goes. to 
sleep, and a dream presents many of the charac- 
ters of Shakspere, as well as Shakspere himself, 
personated by O. Smith. This dream satirizes 
the decline of the drama. Othello is converted 
into an Ethiopian banjo player, Lady Macbeth 
is obliged to turn washerwoman, and speaks 
broad Scotch, and so of the rest. Some music 
was interspersed, and a grand tableau in honour 
of the Immortai finished a piece well acted, and 
got up with Adelphi spirit. 








VARIETIES. 


Right Feelings.—On Saturday a dinner of 
journeymen carpenters, amounting in number to 
about 700, took place at the Cremorne Gardens, 
to celebrate the half-holiday now agreed by their 
masters to be allowed them every Saturday, when 
they are to leave work at 4 o’clock, The healths 
of Mr. WilliamCubitt, Messrs. Peto and Grissell, 
Mr. Baker, and a hundred other master-builders, 
who had agreed to the arrangement, were 
drunk with heartycheers. In the evening wives 
and daughters joined the party, and participated 
in the entertainments provided for them. 

Map of the English Lakes.—At the tourist § 
season, Mr. Wyld has issued a true and clear 
map of the English Lakes, enclosing the district 
from Morecombe Bay to Carlisle, and from 
Whitehaven toShap. What pleasant recreation 
is to be found within these boundaries, reader, 
go and see! 

Sanitary Improvement of London.—The Govern 
ment has just appointed the special commissioners 
for inquiring into the means of improving te 
sanitary condition of the metropolis. The names 
of the commissioners are—Lord Robert Grosve- 
nor, Mr. E. Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, 








from ‘ the little folk,’ 


y the breeze. R.F. 


Professor Owen, and Mr. R. Lambert Jones. 
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Edinburgh University—The venerable Dr. 
Brunton, who has filled. the chair of the Profes- 
sor of Hebrew for above thirty years, has re- 
signed it, we regret to learn, in consequence of 
declining health. The vacant seat, in the gift of 
the Town Council, and with emoluments under 
£300 a year, will, it is said, be probably assigned 
to Mr. Liston, a distinguished Northern Oriental- 
jst, and the brother of our not less distinguished 
surgeon in London. 

The City of London Mechanics’ Institute, for 
mutual instruction, which has existed during 
eleven years, appears to us, from the programme 
we have received, to be a very meritorious As- 
sociation. The planis good (and seems to have 
served a8 &@ model to the Caxton), and if the 
management is commensurate, we can well 
imagine a very useful establishment for dif- 
fusing intelligence among the members; and 
what we also most highly approve, combining 
recreation with the pursuit of knowledge. 

Failure of Literary Institutions.—We felt much 
regret last week at seeing a catalogue of the 
library and museum, &c, of the Western Literary 
Institution, in Leicester Square, for sale; and 
our regret is increased by observing in the Globe 
newspaper a similar statement relative to the 
Eastern Institution in the Hackney Road. These 
we bad signs of the times and the progress of 
knowledge. 

Madlle, Jenny Lind, we rejoice to hear, has 
renewed her engagement with Mr. Lumley for 
next season. 

Mr. William Sturgeon.—Government has pre- 
sented the sum of £200 out of the Royal Bounty 
Fund to this gentleman, formerly known as 
lecturer on Experimental Philosophy, at Addis- 
combe, but for a good many years supcrintendent 
of the Victoria Gallery, and lecturer at the 
Institute at Manchester, 

The Baroness Von Arnim, Goethe's celebrated 
Bettina, has been condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment by the Criminal Court of Berlin, 


for — publisher of her husband’s posthu- 


mous works, without taking out the necessary 
freedom, and peying the fees of a burgess; and 
tlso for libelling the magistracy in her reply 
to the citation to do so, 

The Potato Disease.—A very intelligent friend 
of ours, and the practical farmer of a consider- 
sble property, writes,—‘** I am now convinced 
the potato disease is atmospherical. In one 
night, a field previously perfectly healthy, was 
struck across in a direct line from the south- 
west, and on examining the hedge it was found 
that a gap of the same width had apparently 
— an opening by which the enemy found en- 

ee,” . 


Animal Instinct.—The following addition to 
our quoted examples from Mr. Couch, is stated 
in the last Adélaide Observer received this week, 
so that we see that animals in the newest world 
areas sensible as those in the old. “A bird of 
beautiful plumage, which had been the pride of 
Mr, Ravan, of Hindley-street, not merely for its 
appearance, but for its correct articulation of 
i of the common phrases which it had been 
taught to repeat, as also for its warbling imite- 
tion of the old well known air ‘The Washer. 
woman,’ last evening (to use the language of 
our mourning friend) ‘ took the swks and died.’ 
This sensitive specimen of the feathered tribes of 
South Australia was a Port Lincoln parrot, and 
the immediate cause of its death is unequivocally 
attributed to the following cause. A pair of 
yong birds of the same species, which Mr. Ravan 

ad just obtained by the arrival of the Joseph 
Albino, had been put into the same cage on the 
evening before its decease. It was observed, 
immediately after the young birds claimed the 
right of roosting on the same perch, that the 
original occupier betrayed every symptom of 
anunosity and jealousy, by pecking and other- 
Wise intimidating the new comers; but tired out 





with a succession of these movements to defend 
his ancient rights, he grew melancholy, dropped 
from the perch usurped by feathered. strangers 
—sat on the bottom of the cage during the night, 
and died in the hands of Mrs. Ravan in the 
morning !” 

New Comet.—The Allgemeine Preussische 
Zeitung of the Ist. instant gives the following 
from Moscow :—M. Schweizer, the official astro- 
nomer at the observatory of the university of 
that city, remarked an unknown #ebula on the 
nicht of the 11th of August between the stars B 
and o of the constellation Auriga, and deter- 
mined its position with reference to three small 
stars by means of geometrical configuration. On 
the following night (the 12th), it appeared that 
the nebula had changed its position, and that it 
was no other than a new comet, round, and de- 
void of tail; it is not visible to the naked eye, but 
in the five-feet ‘equatorial,’ it appears to be a 
star of considerable magnitude, and its light 
becomes more powerful after having passed the 
meridian. On the same night M. Schweizer 
determined the northern declination of the 
comet, and found that it was 3 degrees 15 min- 
utes less than the declination of Beta Aurige; 
the right ascension, on the other hand, was 6 
degrees 5 minutes more than that of the star 
already mentioned. It was at the same time 
observed that the right ascension of the comet 
diminishes about 13 minutes of time, and the 
declination about 10 minutes of space in the lapse 
of 24 hours. 

A Turkish Scientific Expedition—A novelty 
in sooth, has departed from Constantinople to 
explore the Taurus and Mesopotamia, for all 
sorts of information, antiquarian and philoso- 
phical. At the head of the Turks who compose 
it, is Herr Schwarzenbach, a learned German 

The Hon. Prichard Biddle,—the distinguished 
American author, died on the 7th ult. at Pitts- 
burgh. His principal work the ‘*‘ Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot, &c.’’ embodies a valuable his- 
tory of maritime discovery, and is justly esteemed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Joseph C, Neale, also an American * cele- 
brity,” is also “‘down among the dead men,” 
though a writer of much humour and talent. 

Dr. Samuel Von. Linde, the eminent Polish 
Lexicographer, died at Warsaw, aged 76. 

Mr. G. Burnett, a merchant, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and distinguished for his love of 
literature and science, in the local advancement 
of which, in a town and province where both are 
highly cultivated, he ever took a warm interest, 
committed suicide a few days ago in a fit of 
temporary insanity. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sabine’s Magnetical and Meteorological Observations at 
St. Helena, vol. 1, imperial 4to. 1840—1843, £2 2s.— 
Beasley’s Farmer’s Account Book, foiio, half calf, 15s.— 
Solly on the Human Brain, 8vo. cloth, 21s.—Allbutt’s Sun- 
day Scholar’s Christian Year, 32mo. cloth, 10d.—Thoughts 
on Sacred Subjects, in prose and poetry, [8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—Sewell’s (Mrs. R.) Catechism of the early Church in 
England and Wales, 18mo. sewed, 2s.—Browne’s Lyra 
Rudis, foolscap, cloth, 5s.—Ramadge’s (F. H., M.D.), 
Asthma, its varieties, &c. 2nd edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
—Beauties of English Poetry, by E. Tomkins, 12mo. cloth 
3s. 6d., gilt, 4s.-- Memoir of Greville Ewing, by Mrs. 
Matheson, 8vo. cloth, 5s.—-Greatest Plague in Life, ]2mo. 
cloth, 7s.—Shadow of the Pyramid, a series of sonnets, by 
Robert Ferguson, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6¢d.— Annesley ai d other 
Poems, by Anna H. Drury, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6¢d.—Dold’s 
Parliamentary Companion, 32mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.— The 
British Tariff for 1847 and -8, by E. Beedell, 12mo. cloth, 
2s.—Sandgate, a Poem, 8vo. cloth, 10s.—Zaddok, the He- 
brew Wanderer, by H. H. Faiburg, canto 1, 8vo. sewed, 
5s.—Highland Sports and Highland Quarters, by H. B. 
Hall, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2ls.—Todd’s Index Rerum, 
8vo, kalf bound, 5s. 6d.— Ecclesiastical Establishments 
not inconsistent with Christianity, by Rev. William Hull, 
3rd edition, foolscap, 3s. 6d.—History of Rome, for Schools 
and Young Persons, by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, 12s.—Slade’s Parochial Sermons, vol. 7, 12mo, 6s.— 
Cotterill’s (Rev. T.) Selections of Psalms and Hymns, 32mo. 
1s. 6d., roan gilt, 2s.—The Parish Choir, or Church Music 
Book, vol. 1, royal 8vo, boards, 9s,—Antwerp, a journal 





kept there, including notices of Brussels, 12mo. cloth, 5s., 
sewed, 4s. 6¢.—Davidson’s Virgil, literal translation, new 
edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.—Arabian Nights, royal 8vo. 
cloth, new edition, 9s.—A History of Inverness, and Guide 
to objects of interest in the neighbourhood, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
—Summary of Irish History, by Selina Martin, 2 vols. 
12mo, cleth, 12s.—Scriptural Instruction for least and 
lowest, 2nd edifion, 3 vols. 18mo, cloth, 10s. 6d.—Cottage 
Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Rev. Charles Over- 
ton, 12mo. cloth, 3s.—Views in the Islands of Eastern 
—a by Captain D. Bethune, part 1, folio, sewed, 
is. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian. ] 

h. m. s. 1847. 

e 11 56 42°3 | Sep. 15 
° — 56 21-6 16 

3... —56 07 
__!4_._- - —% 98 





~jsi7 h. mi. 8. 
Sep. - . ll +4 = 

2 = 57-7 
17. . « — 54 366 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to decline E. B.. but it falls short of the 
lyric standard. 

W. W. We do not insert poems copied from contem- 
porary periodical publications. 

Our Paris letter, we regret to say, reached us too late 
for insertion this week. 

In addition to the Shakspere subscription advertisement 
we would point our readers’ attention to Lord Morpeth’s 
speech at the Sheffield New Institute Soirée, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


LONDON & STRATFORD COMMITTEES 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


Viscount nore, M-P., erostent 
The Earl of Ellesmere, Vice President. 

The following subscriptions have been received, and those in- 
terested in the preservation of this National Memorial are urged to 
forward their subscriptions without delay, as the sale takes place 
on Thursday the 10th instant. 
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Scoocoscomoceoososcoosseococeoscocooeocosooesoos™ 


Her Ng ag the Queen Dowager 
H. R. H. Prince Albert ° 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk 
Earl Howe ° ° 
Earl of Ellesmere 
Earl Warr 
Lord Leigh 
EarlofHome . 
Earl of Portarlington 
Viscount Morpeth, M.P. 
; illiers 


Bishop of St. David’s 
homas mrt . 
Beriah Botfield, Esq. 
John Bullock, Esq ‘ 
h, Esq. 
J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
Dr.John Conolly . 
Peter ag tpi Esq. 
C. W. Dilke, Esq. 
Josepl. Hambleton, Esq. 
James Heywood Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hill Esq. . ° ° 
Matthew Devonport Hill, Esq., Q.C. 
Sir William Kay, Bart. . ° 
Charles Kemble, Esq. ° 
Charles Knight, Esq. ae ° 
Geo: Long, Esq.,M.A. . 
Right Hon. t. B. Macaulay ° 
Viscount Mahon, M. P. ° 
John Miland, Esq. ° 
Museum Club (Fitty Members) 
Member of Clapham Atheneum 
Rev. Greville Phillimore 
T. Purland, Esq. (100 groats) 
(Small Sums’ 
'W. Ray Smee, Esq. ° ° 
Henry Stone Smith, Esq- 
Professor Tom Taylor, M.A. 
William J. Thoms, Esq. 
F. Guest Tomlins, Esq. 
William Wansey, Esq. 
E. M. Ward, Esq., A-R.A. 
Albert Way, Esq. . ° 
Thomas H. Wilkinson, Esa. ° 
Wm. 8. Dean, Esq., Ham, stead 
Charles Dickens, ksq. . ° 
John Forster, Esq. .« ° 
R. Westmacott, ksq., A-R.A. 
Joseph Arden, Esq. ° 
Lord Nugent, M.P. 
R. Proctor, Esq. 
Rey. James White % eee, > 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
Messrs. Waller . ° ° ° ° 
Miss Laura Addison 
G. W. Lovell, Esq. ° 
‘T. Purland, Esq. (small sums) 
J.M. pee cae ° 
Wm. Egiey, Esq. .- e 
Wm. Maw Egley, jun., Esq. 
Miss Hubbard ° ° 
‘Thomas J. Ireland, Esq. 
Sir James Edw. Hume, Bart. 
Miss How 
M. F. Tuppe! 
Sir Francis 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








C. W. Grenfell, Esq. 

Therson Morris, Eaq., ’ Peckham 

ir ‘ertopp, Bart. 
Washi +? Hibbert . 
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a Park ? 
5. Spear, Bay Hyde M4 ae . ‘ 
e Cartwright, % a " 


w. gt Diamond, 
| ey ..Recorder of Warwick 
v. J. Reynell mae > . ° 
‘Thomas . Dp... 
*5 Flower, : 
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ig.» May vor, Stratford. 
» High Sheriff of Warwickshire 
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Miss Macdley, lt House 
Mise Hayward . 
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John Spottiswoode, Esq 
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8ul eeereations ate are received by Perzn Cunninenam, Esq., Trea- 
surer, 2, Madeley Villas, Kensington. 

Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith. 

Mesers. Glyn and Co. 

Messrs. Hoabur and Co. 

Messrs. Jones Loyd and Oo. 

Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

Messrs. ape 
1 {Messrs. Herrics, and 

% nion Bank of London. 


+". Prospectusés can be had of the chief Booksellers in London. 


me. Committee Fyre at request the co-operation of all ¢ 
mo! 


lasses, 
re ose with the drama = dramatic 
literature, and would suggest the of separa 
connected with the theatres both in —- and the soviectal cities. 
G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 








18, Anincpon Srneer, Warnasersn, 
10th September, 184 





To VISITORS TO THE CONTIN ENT ; 
Agus, “x nd Agents othe eaten Pa OM J ~ 

an nye me Royal A my, No. ew! 
remind ‘the Nob in ren that t they eee 
a sat tet the ¢ mtinent, for cei of through abthe revamp oa 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to ai parts o! 


Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may 
be had on applieation at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of 
*M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des ye wb nage p= es up- 
wards of 59 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musee Royale. ’ 


E J. DENT’S: MANUFACTURE of 
* WATCHES apd CLOCKS is protec by. th separate 
Patents. Ladies’ et epg with ed jials, vam jewelled 

in four holes, Kigh Geutlemen’s ditto, enamel dials 

Ten Guineas ; Youths’ Silver Iver Watches, Four Guineas ; substantial 

jing Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
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Just published, feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMID. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS BY ROBERT FERGUSON. 


W. Pickering, 


ing, 177, Piccadilly. 





VICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 
TRUSTEES. 

Sir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman | B. Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairman 

Benj. Barnard, Esq. | Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS —Atthe first te tennial Meeting of this 
Company, held on the 1lth March last, ONUS, ear hen 
ENT. ON THE AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS PAID, Was 
Policies entitled to participate in Profits. 
Foua-rirrus, or 80 rer cent. of the extirz Profits of the Com- 
pany, will at future divisions be appropriated to all Assurers 
entitled to share there: 
Every advantage is offered by this Company to Assurers. 
On Policies taken out for the whole term of tag oné ana A = the 
annual Premiums — may remain unpaid for Five 


Parties Assured with the Company are al oo es to whong in many — 


of the Colonies, without Pree ey charge; and the Premium 
required for the it ~ West Indies, and other extra risks, is nore 
than usually moderat 

Advances continue te be made to Assurers on Assignable Pro- 
perty or Income; and also on the guarantee of most undoubted 
personal sureties. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by application at the Office, or by letter, addressed to ihe Actuary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





[NITED KINGBOM _ LaFE ASSURANCE 


8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, me 4 George Seat Edinburgh ; 
12, St, Vincent Place, Glasgow 
Direetors. 
Jauess Stvanr, Esq., Chairman. 
Hawawet De Casrao, Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel! Anderson, Esq D.Q. a ues, Esq. 
F.C. M aitland. aq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esy., William Railton, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. a Ritchi 


techie, 
Charles Graham, Esq. omson, 


This Company Mey my oe fe Act of Parliament, affords the most 
perfect security apes Capital, and in’ the great success 
ich has a! tended it faloee Ye its commencement t in 1834, 


Its Annual Income being upwards of £92,000. 

In 1841 the rod wall added a Bonus of £2 per cent. ~~ annum on 
the sum assured to all a of the Participating Class from the 
time ee were effec 

The Bonus added to o Policies from March, 1834 to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 ==. = 6 Years 10 Months ° £683 68. Sd. 
6 Years ° . e oo 0 0 
. ° 40 0 0 
° 2m 00 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale ; and 
only ne ser ae* be paid for the. Sirst Five Years, where the Insur- 
ance is for 


Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the next division of pro- 
fits in 1848, should make immediate application 


Every information will be afforded on ee: to the Resident 
Director, No.8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


No Entrance- money or charge, except the Policy stamp. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


ARTISTS and AMATEURS are respectfully 
informed that the arrangements for the Scaool are made; and 

that the same will be opened at the Gallery, in Suffolk Street, "Pall 

Mall East, on the 4th of October. All for 

and admission to be made to the Secretary. 

Subscriptions and donations to the School fand are received b 
- meg, Doro Messrs. Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East; an: 
a S er, Mr. Stevens, 72, Arlington Street, Camden 

‘own. A. CLINT, Secretary. 
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HE DRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the sed beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the ee “The “ Cosmetic 
Prrroune von 3 ior the habijwal use of the toilet, is 
huve an agreeable fo Getuboeait infiuenge on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin; or in tue nursery, for infants. The “ Tzrrouns 
Savino Soar” is peculiarly bland and b: nic, allaying the irri- 
tation felt in the employment of the ovdinary alkaline compositions. 
A more d ntiseptic, i 1 petroleum, named 
“ Dis-eNsary Soir,” is for i affections 
otic standing» and, from experience : several public schoois, 
where it been employed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
yeoree an efficient specific for, und a free meal peytection against, 
csowe Compiaint known as ringwor 
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reat success in caaltan been after 
e use of it may, in meny cases of 
be idered a beveficial antidote. 
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z HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
32 anv 15, Ticusonns Srascx, Receny’s Quaprantz, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Dedicated Lif Peraeieeicn to the Rt. Hon. = Pa Peel. 
On 165th September, in 2 vols., dem: 


A HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENG- 


LAND, from 1694 to 1846. By Jonw Francts. 





Willoughby & Co., — Corner, 
Wilson, Royal Exchange 


ae QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXII. 
eivitual eine tone TS for the forthcoming Number must be 
_ a the Publisher by the 18th, and Bills} for insertion by the 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIV. 
—ADVERTIAEMENTS intended for insertion in Tus Epivevecu 
Ravirw, No. 174, are requested to be sent to the ers by 
Thursday, the zara, and Bits by Saturday, the: 25th inst, 

39, Paternoster Row, 


Sept. 11, 1847, 


Row; Effingh 
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BUOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Just published, in 1 Volume, post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE; A 


Practica, Treatise oN THE MEANS oF Extznpina irs 
6Sruere anv Lerrovinc 17s Cuanacter. By J. WILLM, Inspector 
of the Academy of es With a Preliminary Dissertation on 
the Present Position of Education in 
this Country. By J. P. Stamos Lo L.D., Professor of Astronomy in 

t Glasgow 
“se ® Thies valuable work. M. Willm, . author, and +7 Nichol, 
a rare degree 





» Possess 
Shaene of comprehensive and edaiwated ‘philosophical mind and 
extensive practical eapertence in teaching. loth are Prien 
teachers, and both are at once philosophers and men of the w 

The cot uence is, that their joint work is large | aad catholic i ta! its 
and practical in its details.” —Spe 

ndon. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Bainbu “A. a - Black; 
Dublin, J.’M‘Glashan ; Glasgow, W aigh A 8 


~ Price One TLE’ in on a large sheet of ‘Double Imperial, 
[HE BOTTLE, Eight Plates, designed and 
es Gronor CRUICKSHAN. 
A fine edition * ‘ao published in ag folio printed with 
tints, ina wrapper, any 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





= oe = MR. SLADE’S Seeons. 
the Seventh Volum 


pLAIN ‘PAROCHIAL SERMONS, | preached 
in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors, by the Rev. JAMES 
SLADE, M.A., Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 
Rivingtons, St. eee Church a — Waterlvo Place. 
THE FORMER ft VOLUMES, Price 6s. each. 


Price 8s. With Key, 10s. 6d., 


GERMAN ix in ONE VOLUME. Containing 
Reading Book, and a Vocabuiary of 





ramumar, Exerc. 
Senta By PALCK TE RAHN 
“ A Book of considerable value for all German students.”—Lite- 


bar 4 he +: yy, he 
tre pian of th of this book is clear, Pp ,» and ughly 
practi: 
“It comprehends all that is necessary for well ded know- 
ledze and rapid progress in the study.’ ’—Morning Chrouwie. 
“To those ate would attain a practical use of the language, with 
a moderate expenditure of = and labour, this work will be a 
i help.” —Lulustrated 
“s Tt is Pall ally adapted for those who desire to educate them- 
selves.” — Critic. 


xander Black, 8, W: Street North, Strand ; and at the 
7 ‘Autnor’s Class ‘Rooms, 35, Newman Street. Oxford Street. 


nee DR. Bag OF BUXTON. 
published, V svo. cloth, PRC 
A TREATISE on D{ET and. REGIMEN. 
Fourth Edition. 1. Re- ee ee much ave 
3, Vol. I., may now 
rae a work eed ‘Chirurgicat Review. 
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. cloth, » Brice io 10s. 6d. ’ 
and TREATMENT © R 
TWepiets with ee brought er. to the latest period, 
and of a very p Suryicab 
a “ A sound and 8s work.” —Provincial Medical Journal. 
2mo. cloth, price 2s.6d., edi 
Buxton and its Warns. ane Analytical Account of their Mi 
‘inal Properties and Gene E 
ar Tnterceting and judicious. va Bdiaburgh Medical Journal. me 
“Will prove useful to the general as well as to the professi 
reader.” —Medical-Chirurgical Review. 
in a cover, price 6d., 
A Gurws to the Use of the Buxton Waters. . Fourth Bdition 


ised. 
6 j Rondon: John Churchill, Prinoess-street, Soho. 
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Re oe FUNGUSES of ENGLAND: 4 
Treatise on their Suan, SS Nutritious Properties, Mode of 
‘e rr. “BADHAM. 
« Autumn is the time when esculent Fungusesare most abundant, 
and advantage should be taken of this gift of nature.” 
Art Union Journal. 
London: Reeve, Brothers, King William-street, Strand. 





THE PATRIOTS - OF TTALY. "An Appeal on 

their Behalf. By JOHN FREDERICK STANFORD, tan 

M.A., F.R.S.; ofthe Hon. eee of Lincoln’s Inn, darrister-at-law. 
John Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 





ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., with Ilustratio 
J poy TAN OVERLAND EXPEDITION 

$e ler Ue Gaunt war ty sever 
I, |cxenaie nego Sahect map af the om, Dy, Arowsmidh, contaiing 
ee oon, Publishers, 2, New 2 Bond ‘Street, ‘London: 


robe Terrace 
Printed by He: Silverlock, Wy Nember 3, Ward 
Doctors’ Cennmmone, in the Parish of Saint Andrew gt Pau 
robe. in the City of London, Printer ; and publ a 
hycaut feordiche, Se younger, at hie Fae Po 
Gazette Numbe, Cather sme-. . , 
of Saint Mary, ile Strand, in the County of Middlesex, on centers 
September 11, 








ants Ler Now York: Wiley and Putnam, 101, Broadwoy, 
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